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A Successful Book 


Muzzarelli’s Brief French Course, $1.25 


“This book is arranged on the same general lines that 
q ve made the author’s Academic French Course such a 
‘pronounced success. The new laws of syntax promulgated 

the French Government by decree of February 26, 1901, 
have been followed throughout. The volume has been pre- 
pared especially for those students who are desirous of pass- 
ing the entrance examinations of the leading colleges and 
universities, but who are unable to devote to the study of 
the language more than one academic year. The forms and 
syntax are treated in a particularly clear and simple manner 
in the lessons, and a concise résumé for reference is given 
in the appendix. The exercises in reading and writing are 
bright and breezy, and embody the French of to-day. They 
furnish abundant drill on the topics discussed, and give the 
student an intelligent understanding of the difficulties of 
syntax. The book also contains a very clear exposition of 
the method of reading: French verse, a chapter on French 
phonetics, and a valuable appendix. 
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Practical and Artistic 
Basketry 


By LAURA ROLLINS TINSLEY 






The First book published on Basketry, 
designed expressly for teachers 
and schools 





Basketry and Raffia Work is now a part of 
the New Course of Study of the Schools of Greater 
New York and many other cities. This is the only 
book published which will meet the requirements 
of school use. The work is profusely illustrated 
with drawings and photographs of Basketry. 





CLOTH 12MO. PRICE, $1.00 NET. 





A. S. Barnes & Company 


11-15 East 24th Street, as New York 
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A Selected List from the Standard Literature Series 


List Price 


List Price 


Manila Cloth Manila Cloth 

Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley Papers........ $.20 $.30 Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish and 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America.. .1214 .20 MEE eas x ENS cial ics cw, 0114 scieiai cieisiecele a. ciao oteesk.a' $.20 $.30 
Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon; Mazeppa; and Selec- P6e's Stories ANG POGMS ok cccccccccccsenscecce .12% .20 

tions from Childe Harold................. 124% .20 Poems: The Bells; Annabel Lee; The Raven; 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner and Lowell’s Vision _  Ulalume; For Annie; To Helen. 

of Sir Launfal, bound together ........... 12% .20 Stories: The Gold Bug; The Purloined Letter; A 
George Eliot’s Silas Marner................... .20 «—.30 Descent into the Maelstrom; The Fall of 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield ............... 20.30 corde oageetaliaave 


Goldsmith, Gray, Burns, and other Eighteenth 


Poems of Knightly Adventure.............+..06- .20 .30 
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Heart; The Inn Kitchen; The Spectre Bridegroom; ; : 
The Widow and Her Son; The Legend of Sleepy Scots a Lady Of the Lak ais. 6:0.0 06:5 cccsineveeeeieciae 20 ...30 
Hollow; Rip Van Winkle; The Angler. Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar ...........--ee.0- 12144 .20 
Irving’s Sketch Book, Part Two: Essays....... 121% .20 Shakespeare’s Macheth.............0.+-ssseeees 12% .20 
Bree oeeee aes ae pt sana Pn Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice.............. 12% .20 
aa Siatieed-on-Aven. ; Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette; Lancelot and 
Irving’s Sketch Book, Combined............... .20 .30 ee gdh + sacha RS SS aia 


his Book consists of Sketch Book, Part One: 
Stories, and Sketch Book, Part Two: Essays. 





Washington’s Farewell Address, and Webster’s 
Bunker Hill Orations, bound together...... 
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NATION AND STATE 


A Text-Book on Cibil Gobernn.ent 


By GEORGE MORRIS PHILIPS, Pu. D. 


PLAN. —It is not a history of the origin and growth of government. 
It is a text-book which the average pupil who is ready to take 
up this subject can understand and study to the satisfaction of 
himself and his teacher. It includes just the points that you 
would put into such a book and omits just what you would omit. 


SIZE.—Itis not too big. Nothing essential is omitted, but a reason- 
able size-limit is secured by the omission of non-essentials and 
by unusual simplicity and clearness of statement. 


MAKE-U P.—This book contains 206 pages, divided into twenty- 
six chapters, which are sub-divided into topics briefly treated 
in separate paragraphs. Differences of importance are clearly 
indicated by differences in type. The print is good. The 
binding is in cloth with gold letter, and is attractive and sub- 
stantial. There are fine, full-page, suitable and interesting 
illustrations. 


Christopher Sower Co., Publishers 
614 Arch Street 





TRANSLATIONS 


Literal 
THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S 


Good Type — Well Printed—Fine Paper — Half- 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced to 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


New Copyeiabt introductions— New Type — Good 
Paper—Well Bo.nd—Convenient fur the Pocket — 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents each, 


Catalogue Free TYAVID McKAY, Publisher, 610 S.Washington Sq., Phila, | 
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‘*The book that makes teaching easier for you.’’ 


Management and Methods 


By THOMAS E. SANDERS 





This book is plain, practical, pointed, and pedagogically sound. The author 
speaks from a wide experience. He hits the point on every topic. He discusses the 
problems of school management and methods of teaching from the standpoint of the 
great mass of teachers—those teaching in the rural and village schools. It is in 
reality what one teacher declared it to be, “ihe book that makes teaching easier 
for you.” 


For State or County Reading Circles, the teachers’ institute or round table, or 
for private reading or study, it will give satisfaction. 


312 pages, cloth, $1.00 postpaid. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 11-15 East 24th Street, New York 
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Social Ills and the Schools. 


The schools are not accountable for all existing 
social ills. Many factors over which educators 
have no control enter into the shaping of a civili- 
zation. Nevertheless the schools are important 
tributaries, and there is no danger of over-rating 
their responsibility. The origin of the evils under 
which society is groaning may have been wholly 
outside of the influence of the schools that reared 
the present generation. This is debatable ground. 
One thing is certain, the schools of to-day cannot 
escape the responsibility of combating the evils 
that are upon us. 

Most social reformers regard the organization of 
society as the key to the control of human welfare. 
Socialists, communists, individualists, monarchists, 
all have their particular programs for ushering in 
the millennium. With these plans per se the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools have nothing to do. 
The duty of the schools as public institutions is to 
instil and cultivate loyalty to the established polit- 
ical constitution of the country. 

The schools aim at the salvation of the individual 
rather than the redemption of society. To be sure 
it treats the pupils as social individuals rather than 
as separate entities. It is because of this attitude 
that the effects upon the society of the future are 
no less significant than they would be if the aim 
were deliberately to reform the body politic and 
social. Let who will labor for reorganization and 
re-formation, the schools will accomplish greater 
things by: laboring conscientiously for the right 
development of individual capacities, for formation. 
Education is building, building for the future. 

There are social evils that represent the cumu- 
lative result of defects in the educational makeup 
of many individuals, and it is against these defects 
that the schools must guard their pupils. The 
principal evils of this class are the existence of 
“graft,” false measures of what constitutes suc- 
cess, and “‘superman”’ views of life. The first two, 
especially graft, may be ascribed to the prevalence 
of the so-called commercial spirit, which is in reality 
the worship of mammon. The superman views 
of life are resultant chiefly of individualistic over- 
intellectualization: The pessimistic individual, 
seeking perfection of his intellect, starves his so- 
cial instincts, in which are rooted the emotions 
that make for human happiness. 

Graft is a new name for an old evil in a modern 
garb. Aristocratic parasites in the dark past sold 
their protection, favor, and help for monetary 
tribute. The yeoman driving his cattle to market 
would frequently purchase for himself safe transit 
over the highways controled by the robber barons 
and their hangers-on. Graft has devised similar 
insurance for the modern, who must transact busi- 
ness on territory pre-empted by self-established 
go-betweens. The willingness to reap where one 
has not sown is at the bottom of graft. This, then, 
is the point at which education must direct its 
attack. 

The souls of the children of those who are ever 
ready to sacrifice property and life for liberty are 
not so dead that they cannot be made to discern 


that graft in its spread reveals itself as a form of 
slavery, enthralling everything that makes life 
worth living. Instruction, however, will avail 
but little if graft is permitted to lay unholy hands 
upon the schools. The school commissioner, trus- 
tee, superintendent, principal, who sells his favor, 
is a criminal corrupter of youth. THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL will speak more pointedly of various 
forms of school graft, in the near future. The 
simple point here is that those to whom much 
responsibility has been given, of them much will 
be asked,—and what greater responsibility can 
there be than the care of immortal souls? 

False measures of success suggest deficient rea- 
soning. This reasoning springs from either the 
existence of wrong points of departure, or illogical 
procedure, or both. One of the chief duties of the 
school is to train the young in clearness and accur- 
acy in thinking. Quite as much depends upon the 
cultivation of worthy human ideals. In fact, this 
latter point appears to be in need of particular 
emphasis. 

Teachers who by their practice permit pupils to 
conclude that the passing of examinations is the 
chief end of man at school are promoting crooked 
views of life. The visiting school orator who pic- 
tures success as a piece of masculinity which was 
raised on the farm, and which gambled itself into 
the possession of a big bag of money, is a culpable 
apostle of the arch-enemy of mankind. The prin- 
cipal who finds room on the crowded enrollment 
list of his school for the child of an alderman’s 
protegé, after less befriended individuals have been 
told that they cannot be admitted, is guilty of co- 
operation with the evil forces. Every form of 
toadying to those whose chief distinction is the 
possession of wealth or purchasable “influence” 
is antagonistic to the fostering of right ideals. On 
the positive side the schools of to-day can learn 
much from the academies of a century ago. 

The superman is the product of a tendency which 
seeks to enthrone the intellect as the supreme ruler 
of the universe. The emotions are starved one 
by one, and their death-struggle is closely analyzed 
and gleefully recorded. He revels in everything that 
will shock the sensibilities of those who are still in 
possession of the best part of their human heritage. 
Revolting productions, such as Strauss’s “‘Salome,”’ 
for instance, which was placed on the Metropolitan 
Opera stage this week, and other effluvia from the 
Oscar Wilde sewer, are praised by the superman as 
great achievements. People who do not agree 
with him are disposed of as incapable of climbing 
the heights to which he has attained. He is a re- 
cent importation to America, and his presence may 
not have made itself generally felt, but he is none 
the less a most dangerous proposition. The schools 
build for the future. They must take no chances. 
The superman reveals to us a peril to which we 
expose the young if we fail to cultivate the emotions. 

All one-sidedness upsets the proper balance of 
things. The responsibilty for this balance de- 
volves largely upon the schools. He who regulates 
his educational program by the appetites of adults 
as they are, rather than by the interests they ought 
to have, helps to aggravate existing evils. 


Copyright, 190¢, A. S. Barnes & Co, 
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The cultivation of health stands first; a hopeful 
heart next; then vital ideals and rightly balanced 
interests. These things properly looked after will 
clear the way of the chief evils which are threaten- 
ing the future of the generation now in school. 


BPR 
Sanitary Inspection. 


Medical inspection is as necessary to school life 
as expert educational direction. Massachusetts has 
assumed leadership in this matter as a State. 
Her legal provisions for both kinds of supervision 
may well serve as a model to other States. 

The reasonableness of a watchful looking after 
the health of pupils and teachers and the general 
sanitary conditions of the school appeals at once 
to reasonable citizens. While there is the grumbling 
attendant upon all increase of expenses, there is 
no real opposition. 

Many cities, both large and small, are already 
in line. Others are on the point of joining the 
ranks. Among the latter, Pittsburg presents an 
especially interesting example. It is possible that 
she may take advantage of the privilege which 
laggards have of redeeming themselves by improving 
upon the plans of the pioneers. At any rate the 
Civic Club of Allegheny County is going to urge 
upon the local authorities a plan including two or 
three features that are not generally found. The 
medical inspection of the schools is to be under 
the supervision of the Bureau of Health. Not 
only the pupils, but the teachers, too, are to be 
examined to detect incipient infectious or con- 
tagious diseases. The inspectors are to be em- 
powered also to investigate the hygienic conditions 
of the buildings, rooms, grounds, plumbing, and 
other equipment. Certain lines of individual child 
study are to be carried on by the inspector, so as 
to discover pupils whose eyesight or hearing may be 
defective, or who may have mental or physical 
peculiarities which demand individual treatment. 
Great relief is hoped for also from investigations of 
the hygienic capacity of school-rooms. In many 
Pittsburg schools there are rooms so overcrowded 
as to be a serious menace to health. These will be 
pointed out and the civic conscience stirred to make 
better provision for the children. 

Twenty-four physicians recently volunteered their 
services to the educational department of the Civic 
Club as school inspectors. A typical report is that 
by Dr. Wholey, who examined 464 pupils in two 
schools having a combined population of something 
like 1,600 pupils. Among the cases requiring 
immediate attention were the following: 


Defective vision............................ 271 
Chronic headache.......................... 218 
Cases of'skin diseases....................... 82 
ss SCS 
Enlarged tonsils and adenoids............... 61 
Partial deafness in one or both ears.......... 45 
Se : | 
Constant earache........................... 14 
Inflamed eyelids (contagious)................. 8 
Defective speech....... 4 


The friends of the children everywhere will wish 
the Civic Club of Allegheny County the fullest 
measure of success in its worthy endeavors in behalf 
of the schools. Hygienic inspection is essential 
to a rational provision for public education in our 
present civilization. New York City has exem- 
plified still another desirable improvement of the 
school service by introducing nurses to look after 
the pupils requiring special physical attention. 
It is not enough to point out cases of impaired 
health or physical and mental defects. This is only 
the statement of a problem demanding solution. 
The solution itself is the chief desideratum. 
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Newspaper reports credit City Attorney Burk, of 
San Francisco, with saying, “If it can be proven 
that the presence of Japanese pupils in the common 
schools is detrimental to the general health and 
morals of the white children, it is legally possible 
to exclude the Japanese pupils from the common 
schools by the police power of the State and without 
the aid of statutory legislation. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has nothing to do with the regulation of 
the schools of San Francisco, any more than it has 
to do with the regulation of the city police force.” 
This sounds sensible enough. If the people are 
willing to wait till there is really some trouble to 
worry about, there need be no further quarrel. 
Heretofore the talk was wholly about theoretical 
dangers. Nobody can object to the exclusion of 
proved evils, providing there is no jumping at gen- 
eral conclusions from isolated individual cases. 





Chicago is in the throes of reform. This is not 
an astonishing news item, perhaps, but owing to 
the presence of several misguided agitators on the 
School Board, the present throes are of a particu- 
larly prolonged vehemence. Superintendent Cooley, 
fortunately for Chicago, is still at the helm. He is 
conducting a magnificent campaign for the good 
name of the city, and incidentally for the country 
at large. The friends of education everywhere are 
with him in heart. 





What if Dr. Chancellor did commit some blun- 
ders in trying to cope with the extraordinarily com- 
plicated situation at Washington! The opponents 
of the new order of things began their attacks upon 
him before he had even a chance to make a mistake. 
It is the duty of the good people of Washington to 
support him and the Board that appointed him, 
not half-heartedly, but with a determination that 
will give warning to the enemies of the schools. It 
should not be expected that the evils of the past 
would be abolished in a few months. Their corro- 
sive effects were at work for years, and the work 
of reparation will be correspondingly difficult. 
Firm support of the forces making for righteousness 
and willingness to be patient while the good work 
is developing are very much needed just now. Inci- 
dentally the readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL may 
help on the good work by writing to their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, urging them to request of 
the proper Congressional Committee the full sup- 
port of those in charge of the schools at the present 
time. 





The schoolmen of the country remember with 
sorrow the conviction and incarceration of Newton 
C. Dougherty for gross dishonesty. Having for 
many years been honored as an educational leader, 
which should of necessity imply moral leadership 
as well, his fall was a grievous event. No question 
remained as to the justice of his imprisonment. It 
was hoped, for the sake of the children of the 
country, that his story had ended, so far as the 
public was concerned. It seems now that others 
whose moral sense might be expected to be strong 
to the point of uncompromisingness have tried, or 
are trying, to have the course of the law’s effect 
diverted into sentimental shallows. The reports 
are that efforts have been made to release the 
prisoner from bondage by official interference. 
The prosecuting attorney was urged not to press 
any trials on further evidence in his possession. 
He refused to yield to the importunings of Dough- 
erty’s powerful friends. Now the newspapers report 
the sensational story of the secret opening, by 
dynamite, of the safe which contained incriminating 
documents and the subsequent burning of these 
papers in the furnace! 
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Notes on Foreign Schools. 
By FRANK A. MANNY, Miinchen. 


A recent German periodical quoted the question 
why the Mosely Commission goes to America 
rather than to Germany. Its comment was that in 
America, schools can be seen, while in Germany 
large allowance must be made for red tape, delays, 
and disappointments. This criticism coming from 
a German is appreciated by those of us from the 
outside who are impatient to find many schools 
here as hard to get into as—well, some of New York 
City’s private schools and until recently some of her 
public schools, too! For myself I have no ground for 
grievance, in general I have found in the past, in 
Europe, that when I wished to visit a school, the 
best way was to visit it. This time I have paid 
more attention to formalities and in various places 
have gained access thru university professors, min- 
isters of education, the American Consul. In Venice 
no step could be taken until the syndic or mayor 
had given his permission. 

When there is any hesitation it does not seem to 
be for any other reason than the fact that school- 
visiting is unusual. The Italian boy, I was often 
told, is very timid and the presence of a stranger 
would render him incapable of reciting. In general 
I have found that the common schools for younger 
pupils are most easily seen. If anything girls’ 
schools are as easily seen as boys. In the higher 
schools the test seems to be the extent to which the 
work is real. There is no question about shop-work, 
little about the laboratory, but the nearer a class 
comes to old-fashioned gymnasium recitation the 
harder it is to secure access. For that matter very 
often the less valuable it is when seen. 

The natural history collections of the Italian 
schools are often remarkable and in some cases they 
are well used. There is everywhere evident a 
certain type of “‘practical’’ aspect of the work. The 
principles seem to be “‘know how to do before you 
do.” ‘Allow no chance for mistakes.” This ap- 
plies, too, in the expectations concerning the visitor. 
From the Minister of Education down there is a 
general supposition that one knows when he arrives 
just what he wants or that he will not undertake 
his observations until he knows what he is to see. 

The emphasis on routine and mechanism is evi- 
dent. The class keeps together. There is only 
blackboard room for one and what one is about is the 
concern of the whole class. The teacher keeps his 
seat on a raised platform and the pupils keep their 
seats except as one at a time the long journey to the 
front of the room for recitation is made. Here 
again the increase of Real studies has an influence. 
In the newer technical schools I have found evidence 
of as great freedom and adaptation as is found in the 
best American schools. 


PON 


Teachers’ Salaries. 
By ELIZABETH J. HAUSER. 

The whole discussion bearing upon the differences 
in salaries of men and women teachers resolves 
itself back into the question which teachers have 
been debating for so many years, and which was so 
aptly answered by Susan B. Anthony on that mem- 
orable day in 1853, when for the first time a woman’s 
voice was heard in a Teachers’ Convention. The 
question was why the profession of teacher is not as 
much respected as that of lawyer, doctor,or minister, 
and when Miss Anthony was finally permitted to 
speak, after a half-hour’s discussion on the propriety 
of allowing a woman to be heard, she said: “It 
seems to me you fail to comprehend the cause of the 
disrespect of which you complain. Do you not see 
that so long as society says woman has not brains 
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enough to be a doctor, lawyer, or minister, but has 
plenty to be a teacher, every man of you who con- 
descends to teach tacitly admits before all Israel 
and the sun that he has no more brains than a 
woman?” 

Yet to this day the matter is solemnly considered; 
argued pro and con, talked about, written about, 
and the teachers themselves, to say nothing of all 
the rest of us, apparently fail utterly to see, in the 
political disfranchisement of the majority of teachers, 
the cause for underpaid labor and unjust discrimin- 
ation. In the four States where women vote, 
teachers’ salaries not only average higher than in the 
States where they do not, but the law provides equal 
pay for equal service irrespective of sex. 


BPX 
School Athletics. 


By GEN. GEORGE W. WINGATE, President of the 
Public Schools Athletic League. 


[Extracts from an address to the League.] 


Teachers have found that athletics among their 
pupils helps school discipline, creates school pride, 
and promotes honor and fair dealing as well as 
improved physical development among their boys, 
and are doing all they can to promote it in their 
schools. The boys are learning more about ath- 
letics and the fun and benefits to be got out of it, 
and are becoming more and more interested. It 
is only three years since the League was organized. 
It has had to depend entirely upon voluntary con- 
tributions, and almost entirely upon volunteers 
to manage its games. We have twenty-four well 
organized district leagues, covering all of Greater 
New York, each of which has held many compe- 
titions during the past year. The winners in these 
district competitions meet in the championship 
matches which the League itself holds in the spring 
and fall. In 1906 there were twelve championship 
events held, in which there were 8,387 entries, and 
thirty-one authorized events for boysgiven by outside 
organizations, with 10,656 entries. Taking all the 
competitions together of the schools, district leagues, 
and of the League itself, there have been fully 150,- 
000 entries. The League can, therefore, justly 
claim that it is the greatest athletic organization 
in the world. 

The athletic badge of the League was designed 
to interest the individual boy to develop himself 
physically, it being the object of the League to 
improve the mass of the boys rather than to turn 
out a few “star athletes.” The badge is given to 
each boy who can annually— 

1. Run 60 yards in 8 3-5 seconds if under 13, or 
100 yards in 14 seconds if older. 

2. “Chin” themselves four times if under 13; 
six if over. 

3. Jump, standing, 5 feet 9 inches if juniors, and 
6 feet 6 inches if seniors, with a higher standard 
for high school boys. 

In these, as in all other competitions of the 
League, only those are allowed to participate who 
are marked ‘‘D” as to their effort, efficiency, and 
deportment. In 1906 about 30,000 boys competed 
for this badge, and it was won by 1,654. In addi- 
tion to the muscular development which comes 
from its games, the League is doing its best to in- 
culeate good habits and square dealing among the 
boys of the schools. 


BP 


At a teachers’ conference in Berlin one of the 
school principals rose to propose the toast, “‘Long 
live the teachers!” ‘‘On what?” inquired a meager, 
palid, young assistant instructor in a hollow voice. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 
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College Courses for Teachers. 
By F. W. CoBuRN, Boston. 


Universities for many years have been offering 
some of their advantages to public school teachers 
thru summer schools, but recently there has been 
a marked increase of effort to promote university 
study during the school year. The plan of uni- 
versity extension was to take the college to the 
people; that appears to have been succeeded by 
an ideal of throwing the doors open as wide as pos- 
sible and inviting the whole public to come in. 
Going to college has been made easy, even while 
the accomplishment of actual college work requires 
as thoro and serious study as ever. 

The plan seems to be succeeding, too. When 
a university is able to enroll a large percentage of 
the entire teaching force of the city in which it is 
situated, something a little out of the ordinary has 
been accomplished, for we all know the difficulty 
of carrying on scholastic pursuits in the midst of 
the rush and hurry of the school year. Over every 
teachers stands the necessity for more work, con- 
stantly more effort in the way of immediate pre- 
paration for daily tasks. There are the ever-crowding 
social obligations which only the recluse can alto- 
gether avoid. Expenses have to be considered 
and, in many cases, the concomitant necessity of 
rendering every hour directly productive of income. 
Yet despite these and other hindrances to exten- 
sion of university courses a very considerable pro- 
portion of the entire teaching force of the greater 
Providence is this winter enrolled for certificate 
or credit with Brown University. That should 
mean, so President Faunce, who told me of the cir- 
cumstances, believes, an extraordinary quickening 
of the intellectual life of the community. The 
city, in a degree hardly known before, has begun 
to be focused upon the University. 

The details of this interesting development are 
worth stating. The number of teachers taking 
these extension courses is as follows: English, 348 
students; history, 111; German, 38; French, 37; 
the total, therefore, is 534, representing probably 
forty per cent. of the whole number of teachers in 
the greater Providence. Many of these are taking 
regular tests from week to week, and are candidates 
for degrees or certificates. Of such students there 
are found in Assistant Professor Thomas Crosby’s 
courses in the Victorian Poets, 101; in Prof. Cour- 
teney Langdon’s work in French drama, 12; in 
Prof. Camillo Von Klenze’s course in Goethe’s 
“Faust”? as an Exponent of his Life, 10; and in 
Prof. William MacDonald’s investigation into the 
Beginnings of English Colonization of America, 47. 

For pursuing these courses special facilities are 
offered. A room in the Administration building 
is kept open for the convenience of members of the 
extension classes. Here, as far as possible, are 
kept in reservation copies of books recommended or 
required for reading. The room contains, also, 
the text-books library of the University department 
of education, numbering about 1,500 volumes, 
nearly all of recent date. 

This departure at the Rhode Island institution 
is perhaps a direct outgrowth of the sentiment of 
a meeting of the Brown University Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation on March 3, 1906, when, after a general dis- 
cussion of the question ‘‘Can the University be 
more helpful to teachers in service?” the following 
resolutions were adopted: 

“‘ Resolved, That we believe that Brown University 
situated as it is in the center of a large urban com- 
munity employing more than a thousand teachers 
in the instruction of its youth, can and should exer- 
cise a definite influence among such teachers in 


promoting their culture and in increasing their 
efficiency. 

“Resolved, That a committee of five, of whom the 
president of the Association shall be one, be ap- 
pointed by the Chair to confer with the President 
of Brown University with reference to the estab- 
lishment of systematic University Extension Courses 
leading to a degree, to be open to teachers and 
others.” 

In accordance with the resolutions the following 
committeee was appointed: Winslow Upton (as 
president); Walter H. Small; Walter E. Ranger; 
Charles E. Dennis, Jr.; Walter Ballou Jacobs. 
President Faunce was readily accessible to the idea 
of extending the influence of the University in so 
desirable a direction. The present series of courses 
is the direct outcome. 


Harvard Teachers’ Courses. 


A somewhat similar development at Harvard 
University, where afternoon and Saturday courses 
for teachers are given this season for the first time, 
is to be noted. Like those at Providence they are 
open to women as well asmen. Such work has been 
offered as is thought to be likely to be most imme- 
diately useful to teachers. The number enrolled 
in the eleven regular courses, exclusive of a large 
body of persons attending free lectures by Prof. 
cy Kuhnemann of the University of Breslau, 
is 157. 

Among the courses given in Harvard is one in 
general principles of education, meeting on Fridays 
at 4:30, by Prof. Paul H. Hanus, with a registration 
of about forty, mainly principals and superinten- 
dents of schools. Prof. A. O. Norton has one on 
“The Application of Psychology to Teaching,’”’ on 
Mondays and Fridays at four. Dr. Denman W. 
Ross’s class in the theory of pure design meets on 
Saturdays at two. Other instructors with their 
courses are Prof. F. C. de Sumichrast, French gram- 
mar, composition, and translation; Mr. W. G. 
Howard, German drama; Prof. Edward Channing, 
American History of the Colonial and Revolution- 
ary Periods; Prof. Clifford H. Moore, Horace; Prof. 
W. F. Osgood, elementary algebra and geometry; 
Prof. W. R. Spaulding, fundamental principles of 
musical form; Prof. Josiah Royce, introduction 
to ethics. 

The courses offered by these two universities, 
together with such classes for teachers as the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts, is successfully conducting 
on Saturday mornings, for the purpose of impart- 
ing larger appreciation of the value of its art treas- 
ures, indicate distinctly that higher education is 
becoming more universal and democratic. After the 
teachers, come perhaps the men and women of busi- 
ness and domestic life. Schooling, as THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL has always urged, ought to be for who- 
ever can make use of it and be benefited by it. One 
of these days we may see a general propaganda, 
initiated by a great educational trust, seeking to 
convince the populace that the opportunities of 
the great institutions with their apparatus of 
scholarship deserve to be utilized by the many of 
all ages and conditions as well as by the youthful 
and moneyed few. Meantime, for the principal 
or grade teacher, whose chance to attain breadth 
and culture and accuracy of scholarship has often 
necessarily been limited, to be enabled winter after 
winter to follow a seriesof university courses con- 
ducted in accordance with the most modern methods 
by men of international reputation is certain to 
prove an inestimable boon. 
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The Bright Side. 


A short time ago a teacher remarked to me, “‘I am 
thinking of writing a lecture on ‘The Sunny Side of a 
Teacher’s Life.’ Weare so apt to give all our atten- 
tion to the worries and annoyances of our work that 
we seldom think there is a sunny side, and that it 
should be emphasized fully as much as is the other. 
If teachers would pay more attention to this side of 
their work, and less to that, it would be much better 
for their nerves, they would be much more cheerful, 
would be more interested in their duties, would do 
better work, and more of it, and also be far more 
popular with their pupils.” 

Principal Jones’ remarks set me to thinking, and 
so I concluded, not intending to infringe upon his 
copyright in the least, to collect a few incidents of 
the school-room, which tend to amuse one, and to 
make the atmosphere clearer and purer, as well as to 
lighten the load the teacher is carrying—often quite 
needlessly. These happenings are actual occur- 
rences, and not exaggerated. 

The recitation is Physical Geography; Question: 
‘“‘What change takes place on the great plains, as 
their altitude increases?” Answer, after a few 
moments of deep reflection, ‘As the great plains 
increase in altitude, they become higher.” 

Boy, reciting chemistry: “‘ Arsenic, fed in proper 
quantities to hogs, is said to fatten them—that’s 
true, for I’ve tried it myself’’—applause from the 
pupils. 

The time was that of the nearest approach of Mars 
to the earth, some years ago. The class in astron- 
omy was discussing this subject of current interest. 
Interested questioner, “‘Where are the moons of 
Mars, everybody is talking about? I’ve looked and 
looked, and can’t find them.”—TIf this joke needs a 
diagram—Mars’ moons can be seen only under the 
most favorable conditions, and with the most power- 
ful instruments. 

Student translating line 765, Lib. V of the Aenead, 
‘‘Keoritur procurva ingens per litora fletus” reads: 
‘Then a great whale arose along the curved shore’”’— 
laughter in the class, and a voice exclaims, “‘That’s a 
fish story.” Student tries again, with desperate 
determination to get itright. ‘‘Then a great whaling 
arose along the curved shore,’’—and renewed laugh- 
ter arising, he grasps the book with both hands, 
braces himself with a ‘‘do or die” expression on his 
face and reads, ‘‘Then a great weeping arose,” etc., 
and takes his seat amid applause, perspiring, but tri- 
umphant. 

Question in examination in United States History: 
During the War of 1812, what damage did the Amer- 
ican privateers do to the British?” Answer, “‘They 
would get behind trees and shoot at the British as 
they passed thru the woods.” The pupil was 
probably thinking of ‘‘pioneer’”’ when he wrote this 
answer. 

Pupil reciting in general history: ‘‘ Abraham left 
Chaldea and went to Canaan to dwell among the 
canines,’”’ and then looked indignantly around to see 
what the pupils were laughing at. Another: “‘Phi- 
dias went to prison, where he met a fatal death.” 
Again, ‘‘ Before the conquest of Persia by Alexander 
there was no access to that country for the Greeks 
except in the character of missionaries, 7. e., mercen- 
aries.” 

In examination a pupil wrote: “There are no lakes 
in Greece, but what there are are wet water lakes.” 

A senior boy, during a recitation upon Greek 
mythology, asked: “‘Mrs. C—— who was Cupid? I 
never heard of him?” ‘‘Never mind now,” was the 
reply; ‘‘you’ll find out some of these days,”’ and he 

id. 


By E. L. Cowprick, Topeka High School, Kansas. 


In recitation a pupil said: ‘‘The Greeks thought 
the chariot of the sun was driven each day from 
the east, over the arch of the sky to the west, where 
it disappeared in the evening.” Curious inquirer: 
“‘But how did it get back, to be ready for another 
day?” Bright girl in reply: ‘‘ Why, couldn’t it have 
been driven back in the night while it was dark?” = 

The following sounds old, but was actually said 
not long ago during a history recitation. 

‘‘ Athenian boys were led to and from school by a 
slave, who was called a demagog’’—pedagog—said 
a boy one day. 

The teacher asked: ‘‘ What was.the plan of govern- 
ment instituted by Darius?” ‘‘Government was 
built by Darius to bury his favorite wife in; the plan 
was destroyed by him—at least it has never been 
found,’ was the astounding reply. 

The class in primary geography is reciting: “‘ Now, 
children,” said Miss J., ‘“‘I am a Norwegian; can 
you tell me where I was born?” ‘Oh, Miss J., I 
always thought you were a Methodist,” said a sur- 
prised little tot. 

Subject, the training of Spartan children. Student 
reciting: ‘‘Children, at birth, were brought before 
the ephors; if strong and hearty, they were returned 
to the care of their parents, if sick or weak, they were 
left in a ravine on the mountains, till they grew 
stronger.” 

An examination topic: “Burning of the papal 
bull, and the trial of Luther at the Diet of Worms,” 
was thus answered: “‘Luther killed the papal bull; 
and was arrested and brought to trial at Worms.” 

Little girl in third grade—the class was being in- 
troduced to long division—: ‘‘Miss C., I can’t do 
long division at all; what shall I do?” Teacher: 
“Will not your father give you some help evenings?” 
Little girl in reply: ‘‘Papa did help me in short 
division, but long division is too hard for him; he 
can’t help me in that.” ‘“‘Papa” is Chancellor 
Strong, of the University of Kansas. 

CPN 
Encroachments on Secondary Education. 


By PRoFEssoR Lucy SALMON, Vassar College. 
(Extracts from an Address.) 


The secondary school interferes with its own 
achievements, and the increasing demands of the 
colleges force to a certain extent the encroachments 
by the preparatory school upon the higher curri- 
culum. 

Social amusements, amateur theatricals, and 
theater parties are among the causes which bring 
about indifference to study. The decline of Puri- 
tanical ideas, over-elaborate church organization, 
athletics, the mushroom growth of school fraternities, 
the bargain counters, church suppers, afternoon teas, 
and bridge whist constitute many of the elements 
which stand in theway of both elementary and higher 
education. 

The daily newspaper and the numberless periodi- 
cals have driven the classics from the home. Vicious 
and pernicious reading may be assigned as a cause 
for indifference and incapacity in many students. 
The vacuity of the home life, brought about by the 
usurpation of many household duties by domestics 
and by modern conditions is responsible for a great 
— of leisure time that is not used advantage- 
ously. 
I believe that material rewards, such as prizes and 
scholarships, destroy the desire for education for 
education’s own sake. Commercialism, competition; 
and social ambition are the grim specters which stand 
behind some of the modern educational methods. 
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A Lesson on Discipline from Xenophon. 
By WALTER H. YOUNG, Principal Lewis High School, Southington, Conn. 


In the sixth chapter of the second book of the 
Anabasis, Xenophon, the Athenian, has given us 
a most realistic account of threemen. He describes 
the character of each, shows how each came to hold 
military power, and outlines what method of disci- 
pline each adopted in managing his troops. 

Xenophon starts with the fundamental propo- 
sition that discipline has its source in the personality 
of the commander. The method employed is thus 
the expression, and hence determined by those 
qualities which make up the man. The commander 
impresses, nay, more, stamps his personality upon 
his troops. As is.the leader, so also becomes the 
follower. 

This truth we see exemplified in every school- 
room. The school is, in nine cases out of ten, 
what the teacher makes it. The board of education, 
the superintendent, and the principal, all of these 
have an important part in the development of a 
system of schools; but in the last analysis the 
particular school is just about what its teacher 
makes of it. Different personalities produce differ- 
ent results. No better exposition of this truth 
can be found anywhere than is contained in the 
characters of the generals. Further, this exposition 
has a distinctively pedagogical value; for we have 
therein a vivid portrayal of the characteristics and 
methods of three types of teachers. 

Clearchus, the Lacedemonian, was a born soldier. 
He loved war with its hardships more than peace 
with its pleasures. He was a rigid disciplinarian, 
stern, resolute, unsympathetic. He believed in 
punishment on general principles, for there was no 
advantage, either to general or to soldier, in an 
undisciplined army. The soldiers must fear the 
commander more than the enemy or the dangers and 
hardships of a strenuous campaign. He was able 
to impress upon his men the rule ‘“‘Clearchus must 
be obeyed.” This is in fact the substance of his 
military creed: Absolute, unquestioned obedience, 
coupled with severe punishment in case of dis- 
obedience or lack of promptness. 

It is interesting and profitable as well to notice 
how the soldiers were disposed towards him. In 
times of danger and when the enemy was near, 
they found these harsh and repulsive characteristics 
a means of safety; but in times of peace, they 
chose to serve under another commander. As 
Xenophon naively puts it, “The soldiers were 
disposed to him as boys to a teacher.’ 

Have we not, all of us, seen teachers with the 
Clearchus nature? Stern, unsympathetic, rigidly 
adhering to the letter of school rules, punishing 
severely, crushing the spirit of the child, so that 
“Teacher must be obeyed” takes the place of “‘Do 
what is right at all times because it is right’; yet 
withal an excellent trainer of the intellect for those 
who continue under his instruction. His pupils, 
while they acknowedge his ability as an instructor, 
do not love him, and are loud in their manifestations 
of joy when they have escaped from his tyranny. 

Proxenus, the Boetian, presents a strong con- 
trast to Clearchus. He was a young man of wealth, 
culture—for he had studied under Gorgies the 
Leontine—and noble ideals. While he was ambi- 
tious and desired power and position, he never 
sought to gain by dishonorable or unjust means. 
He loved truth and honor and justice, and in the 
treatment of his soldiers and in the association with 
his fellow generals, he scrupulously observed these 
virtues. 

How did he get along in discipline? I shall quote 
Xenophon: “He was able to command gentlemen, 
but was not competent to inspire fear in his soldiers, 


but stood more in awe of his men than they of him- 
He was more afraid to displease his soldiers than 
they to disobey him. He thought that it was 
sufficient, so far as ability to command is con- 
cerned, to praise the one who did well, and not to 
praise the one who did poorly. Therefore, of his 
followers, the gentleman were well disposed to him, 
but the unjust laid plots against him just as against 
one who is easy to manage. 

What a life-like picture of so many teachers! 
The ways of the bad boy or girl are too devious for 
them. They get along with the good pupils all 
right, but fail utterly with the bad ones. And why? 
To such scholars the incentive of praise, or the 
censure of not-praise, seems a sign of weakness. 
They therefore take advantage of the teacher and 
make life a burden for him. 

The third general was Menon, the Thessalian. We 
find nothing in the man to admire. One or two 
things, however, are of interest as representing types 
of teachers. In the first place he gained position 
by intrigue, by setting faction against faction, and 
by appealing to the selfish motives of those already 
in power. And yet, even in this day, we sometimes 
hear of teachers who get and hold position thru 
political influence, by setting one party over against 
another. Every superintendent of schools knows 
how strongly intrenched it is possible for a teacher 
to become, especially if that teacher appreciates 
that political influence can outweigh poor work in 
the schools. 

His method of discipline also commands attention. 
He secured the co-operation of his men by joining 
with them in acts of wickedness, readily proving 
himself their superior. He was easily the arch 
knave, and thus fitted by nature to command. 
But even here one can discern a great pedagogical 
principle. For, in the last analysis, the true 
teacher rules not by arbitrary authority or by the 
rod, but by superiority in the community of those 
interests which concern the school as a social body. 
He must be the recognized leader in all things which 
pertain to the welfare of the school. 


EXPAN 
“It Was Me.” 


Question was asked in a recent Oxford scholarship 
paper: ‘‘Who won the battle of Waterloo?” The 
peroration of one candidate’s essay, according to the 
London Educational Times, was as follows: “If 
this question had been put to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, he would have said: ‘It was I.’ If to Bliicher, 
he would have replied: ‘It was I.’ But if God had 
been asked, He would have answered: ‘It was Me.’”’ 


OP 
My Godchild. 


Rosemary! could we give you 
“Remembrance,” with your name, 
Ere long you’d tell us something 
Of Heaven whence you came,— 
Of those enchanted meadows 
Where, thru the ceaseless day, 
The children waiting to be born 
Wonder, and sing, and play, 
And where you wandered carolling 
Until the angel’s hand 
Closed down your eyes—then opened them 
To light this earthly Land,— 
This Land whereto they ’ve sent you 
To share its joy, its strie, 
Its love, and learn thru Womanhood 
How rich, how deep, is Life. 
—E. C. STEDMAN, in the December Atlantic. 
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Prolog to the Canterbury Tales. II. 


The first of the selections from the Prolog to the Canterbury Tales appeared on page 421 of THE ScHOOL JouRNAL for 
November 17, 1906. For description of the plan for showing the characters as a: po of living pictures, see that number. 


A merchant was there with a forkéd beard, 
In mottled dress, and high on horse he sat, 
Upon his head a Flanders beaver hat; 
His boots clasped fair and neatly, 
His reasons he spake importantly, 
Sounding always the increase of his winning. 
* * * * * 
So lofty was he of his governance 
With his bargains, and with his agreements, 
Forsooth he was a worthy man withal. 
ek * * OK 


A Clerk there was of Oxenford also 
That unto logic had long y-go. 
As lean was his horse as is a rake, 
And he was not right fat, I undertake; 
But lookéd hollow, and thereto soberly. 
x oe OF Oe Ok 
For him was lever have at his bed’s head 
Twenty books, clad in black or red, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophy, 
Than robes rich, or fiddle, or gay psaltery. 
But all be that he was a philosopher, 
Yet had he but little gold in coffer. 
* oe * OR 


Sounding in moral virtue was his speech, 
And gladly would he learn, and gladly teach. 
* * * * * 


A Seargent of the Law, wary and wise. 
* * * * * 


Nowhere a so busy a man as he there was, 
And yet he seeméd busier than he was. 
ie ee 


And every statute could he explain by rote, 
He rode but homely in a medley coat 
Girt with a girdle of silk, with barres small; 
Of his array tell I no longer tale. 
A Frankelin was in his company; 
White was his beard, as is the daisy. 
Of his complexion he was sanguine. 
Well loved he in the morn a sop in wine. 
* *k k Ok * 


His table dormant in his hall alway 

Stood ready covered all the long day. 

At sessions there was he lord and sire; 

Full oft time he was knight of the shire. 

A falchion and a pouch all of silk 

Hung at his girdle, white as morning milk. 
* * * Ok ® 


A Haberdasher and a Carpenter, 
A Weaver, a Dyer, an Upholsterer, 
* * * i* 


Full fresh and new their gear all trimméd was; 

Their knives were capped not with brass, 

But all with silver, wrought full clean and well. 
* * ek Ok * 


Well seemed each of them a fair burgess, 
To sitten in a guild-hall on a dais. 

Each one, for the wisdom that he can, 
Was adapted for to be an alderman. 

For cattle had they enough, and rent, 


And eek their wives would it well assent. 
* * * * 


A cook they had with them for the nonce, 


To boil the chicken with the marrow-bones, 
* * * * 


He could roast, and seethe, and broil, and fry, 


Make mortrewes, and well bake a pie. 
* * * * 


A shipman was there; 
For aught I know, he was of Dartmouthe, 
He rode upon a hackney, as he could, 


In a gown of coarse cloth to the knee. 
A dagger hanging on a cord had he, 
About his neck, under his arm adown. 


The hot summer had made his hue all brown. 
* * * 


Hardy he was, and wise to undertake; 

With many a temptest had his beard been shake. 
He knew well all the heavens, as they were, 
From Gootland to the Cape of Finistere, 

And every creek in Britain and in Spain; 

His barge was called the Maudelayne. 

With us there was a Doctor of Physic. 


In all this world was there none him like. 
kok Ok O* 


He knew the cause of every malady 


Were it of hot, or cold, or moist, or dry. 
* * * * 


Of his diet measurable was he, 


For it was of no superfluity, 
But of great nourishment, and digestible. 


His study was but little on the Bible. 
In scarlet and in fur he clad was all, 


Lined with taffeta and with sendal; 
: * * * * 


Gold in physic is a cordial, 
Therefore he loved gold in special. 


A good wife was there from beside Bath, 


But she was somewhat deaf, and that was sad. 
* * * * 


Her coverchiefs full fine were of ground; 

I dare swear they weighed a good ten pound. 

That on a Sunday were upon her head. 

Her hose were of fine scarlet red, 

Full straight y-tied, and shoes full soft and new. 
a a 

Upon an ambler easily she sat, 

Y-wimpled well, and on her head an hat 


As broad as is a buckler or target; 
kok * OX 


And on her feet a pair of spurs sharp. 
In fellowship well could she laugh and carp. 


* * %* * 
A good man was there of religion, 


And was a poor Person of a town; 
* * * * 


Benign he was, and wonder diligent, 


And in adversity full patient; 
ee. 


Wide was his parish, and houses far asunder, 
But he failed not in rain or thunder, 

In sickness nor in mischief to visit 

The farthest in his parish, much and lyte, 


Upon his feet, and in his hand a staff. 
* * *K 


To drawen folk to heaven by fairness 


By good example, was his business. 
* * *# 


With him there was a Ploughman, was his brother, 
* > ok * 


A faithful toiler and a good was he, 
Living in peace and perfect charity. 
+ * & @ 


His tithes paid he full fair end well, 
Both of his proper toil and his cattle. 
There was also a Reve and a Miller, 
A Somner and a Pardoner also, 
A Maunciple, and myself, there were no mo’, 
The Miller was a stout carl, for the nonce, 
Full big was he of braun, and eek of bones; 
; 2 es 
His beard as any sow or fox was red. 
oe = * 
A white coat and a blue hood wore he. 
A bagpipe well could he blow and soun’, 
And therewithal he brought us out of town. 
* * * * 
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A gentle Manuciple was there of a temple, 
Of which purchasers might take example 


For to be wise in buying of victual. 
* * * * 


The Reve was a slender choleric man, 

His beard was shaved as nigh as ever he can. 
His hair was by his ears round y-shorn. 

His top was docked like a priest biforn. 

Full longe were his legs, and full lean, 


Like a staff—there was no calf y-seen. 
* * * * 


A long surcoat of fur up-on he had, 
And by his side he bare a rusty blade. 
A Summoner was there with us in that place, 


That had a fire-red Cherubim’s face. 
* * * OK 


When he had drunken well his wine, 


Then would he speak no word but Latin. 
* * %* * 


A garland had he set upon his head, 
* * * x 


A Buckler had he made him of a cake. 
k * * * 


With him there rode a gentle Pardoner 


Of Rounceval, his friend and his compeer, 
+2 * @ 


This Pardoner had hair as yellow as wax, 
But smooth it hung, as doth a hank of flax, 
In thin strands hung the locks that he had, 


And therewith he his shoulders overspread. 
* * * 


A token had he sewed on his cap. 


His wallet lay before him in his lap. 
*x* * * * 


He was in church a noble ecclesiaste. 

Well could he read a lesson or a story, 

But best of all he sang an offertory; 

For well he knew when that song was sung, 

He most preached, and well made smooth his tongue, 
To win silver, as he full well could, 


Therefore he sang so merrily and loud. 
* + = & 


The morrow, when that day began to spring, 

Up rose our host— 

And gathered us together, all in a flock, 

And forth we rode, at little more than foot pace, 
Unto the watering of Saint Thomas. 


Pr 
Musick. 


First was the world as one great cymbal made, 
Where jarring winds to infant Nature played. 
All musick was a solitary sound, 

To hollow rocks and murm’ring fountains bound. 


Jubal first made the wilder notes agree, 
And Jubal tuned Musick’s jubilee; 

He call’d the ecchoes from their sullen cell, 
And built the organ’s city, where they dwell. 


Each sought a consort in that lovely place, 
And virgin trebles wed the manly base, 
From whence the progeny of numbers new 
Into harmonious colonies withdrew; 


Some to the lute, some to the viol went, 

And others chose the cornet eloquent; 

These practising the wind, and those the wire, 
To sing man’s triumphs, or in heaven’s choir. 


Then Musick, the mosaique of the air 

Did all of these a solemn noise prepare, 
With which she gain’d the empire of the ear, 
Including all between the earth and spheare. 


Victorious sounds! yet here your homage do 
Unto a gentler conqueror than you; 

Who, though he flies the musick of his praise, 
Would with you heaven’s hallelujah’s raise. 
ANDREW MARVELL (1681). 
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Chapman’s Translation of the Iliad. 
(Continued from THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of December 29, 1906.) 


All, after prayer, cast on salt cakes, drew back, kill’d, flaid the 
beeves, 

Cut out and dubb’d with fat their thighs, fair drest with 
doubled leaves, 

And on them all the sweetbreads prickt. The priest, with 
small sere wood, 

Did sacrifice, pour’d on red wine; by whom the young men 


stood, 450 
And turn’d, in five ranks, spits; on which (the legs enough) 
they eat 


The inwards; then in giggots cut the other fit for meat, 
And put to fire; which roasted well they drew. The labour 
done, 
They serv’d the feast in, that fed all to satisfacti6n. 
Desire of meat and wine thus quencht, the youths crown’d 
cups of wine 
Drunk off, and fill’d again to all. That day was held divine, 
And spent in paeans to the Sun, who heard with pleaséd ear; 
When whose bright chariot stoopt to sea, and twilight hid the 
clear, 
All soundly on their cables slept, even till the night was worn. 
And when the lady of the light, the rosy-finger’d Morn, 
460 
Rose from the hills, all fresh arose, and to the camp retir’d. 
Apollo with a fore-right wind their swelling bark inspir’d. 
The top-mast hoisted, milk-white sails on his round breast 
they put, 
The mizens strooted with the gale, the ship her course did cut 
So swiftly that the parted waves against her ribs did roar; 
Which, coming to the camp they drew aloft the sandy shore, 
Where, laid on stocks, each soldier kept his quarter as before. 
But Peleus’ son, swift-foot Achilles, at his swift ships sate, 
Burning in wrath, nor ever came to councels of estate 
That make men honour’d, never trod the fierce embattailed 
field, 470 
But kept close, and his lov’d heart pin’d, what fight and cries 
would yield 
Thirsting at all parts to the host. And now, since first he told 
His wrongs to Thetis, twelve fair morns their ensigns did un- 
fold, 
And then the ever-living gods mounted Olympus, Jove 
First in ascension. Thetis then, remembered well to move 
Achilles’ motion, rose from sea, and, by the morn’s first light, 
The great heaven and Olympus climb’d; where, in supremest 
height 
Of all that many-headed hill, she saw the far-seen son 
Of Saturn, set from all the rest, in his free seat alone. 
Before whom, on her own knees faln, the knees of Jupiter 
480 
Her left hand held, her right his chin, and thus she did prefer 
Her son’s petition: ‘Father Jove! If ever I have stood 
Aidfull to thee in word or work, with this imploréd good 
Requite my aid, renown my son, since in so short a race 
(Past others) thou confin’st his life. An insolent disgrace 
Is done him by the king of men; he forc’t from him a prise 
Won with his sword. But thou, O Jove, that art most 
strong, most wise 
Honour my son for my sake; add strength to the Trojans’ 
side 
By his side’s weakness in his want; and see Troy amplified 
In conquest, so much, and so long, till Greece may give again 
490 
The glory reft him, and the more illustrate the free reign 
Of his wrong’d honour.’ Jove at this sate silent; not a 
word 
In long space past him. Thetis still hung on his knee, im- 
implor’d 
The second time his help, and said: ‘Grant, or deny my suit 
Be free in what thou dost; I know, thou canst not sit thus 
mute 
For fear of any; speak, deny, that so I may be sure, 
Of all heaven’s Goddesses ‘tis I that only must endure 
Dishonour by thee.’ 
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Music in English Secondary Schools 


The Board of Education for Great Britain has 
just issued an important circular on Music in 
Secondary Schools. The London School Music 
Review says that on the whole it deserves generous 
welcome not only because it authoritatively claims 
a high place for musical study in the curriculum of 
the schools addressed, but because it is the first 
serious attempt on the part of the Board to endeavor 
to influence the teaching of music in secondary 
schools. ‘‘Altho we are indisposed, just now at 
least, to examine the circular critically and in detail, 
we venture to suggest that it would have been more 
convincing if it had not been so mistily expressed 
in places. One does not expect to have to study 
such a document with a wet towel round one’s 
head.” 

The following are some obiter dicta and recom- 
mendations selected from the circular by the School 
Music Review: 

It is impossible to overestimate the educational value of a 
thoro training in musical rhythm. 

From the artistic point of view it is pernicious to tell a 
child whose artistic sense is being developed, that any 
particular work is greater or better than any other. 

Class singing lessons of from twenty minutes to half-an- 
hour a day should be given to children of from seven to 
thirteen years of age. 

The best results [in sight-singing] have hitherto been ob- 
tained by teaching the staff notation thru the tonic sol-fa 
method. 

The value of the root principles of this method can scarcely 
be exaggerated. The system of teaching time also is ex- 
cellent. 

The system of teaching sight-singing by means of figures 
(1, 2, 3, 4, &c.) is to be deprecated. It transgresses funda 
mental laws of psychology. 


The following is the text of the circular in full: 


PLACE OF MUSIC AS AN EDUCATIONAL SUBJECT. 

1. In issuing the following memorandum, the Board of 
Education recognizes how widely circumstances vary in 
Secondary Schools. 

Many headmasters and mistresses are convinced theoret- 
ically or practically that music has an educational value, 
but, having insufficient knowledge of the art, recognize that 
they have not a clear idea of the nature of the benefits 
to be derived, or of the means by which these can be secured 
in the fullest degree with the resources at their command. 

In response to their request, the Board of Education offers 
certain suggestions on the place of music in the general scheme 
of education, and advice, embodying results of some of the 
best efforts hitherto made; and it is fully recognized that the 
adoption of any methods advocated can only be effected by 
degrees. It is of importance that the function of music in 
the education of the young should be thoroly understood by 
all teachers in a school. 

Altho some form of music is usually taught, it is often 
treated in such a way that it becomes to a large extent an extra 
subject, instead of one which forms an important part in the 
foundation of true culture. 

The effect of music and of kindred subjects on character, 
and on the development of general intellectual power, not 
being capable of assessment by examination, the teaching of 
it is apt to resolve itself into the training of fingers or voice, 
while the really important side of the subject, that which 
appeals to the higher emotions, awakens the imagination, and 
cultivates rhythmic sensitiveness in a child, is neglected. 

Music is related to a consciousness which has expressed 
itself variously in all nations, at all times, and thru all the 
rhythmic arts (of song, poetry, dancing, design, sculpture, 
painting, and instrumental music). Its true function begins 
at a point where words, intellectually apprehended, have no 
place—even when, as in poetry, words are the vehicle of 
emotional expression. The primary appeal of the rhythmic 
arts is thru the senses to the sub-conscious mind, and 
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their educational office is to develop imaginative power. 
Imagination harmonizes the facts, relations, and processes 
which are dealt with in the intellectual training of the con- 
scious mind. 

RHYTHM. 

2. For this purpose music in the form of singing is one of the 
earliest and easiest of these arts to use in the training of 
children. 

It is impossible to overestimate the educational value of a 
thoro training in musical rhythm—the simplest concrete means 
whereby sensitiveness to the rhythmic order in individual 
thought and action, and power for communal action, may be 
educed. As any perceptions are more complete when they 
are obtained in more ways than one, it is desirable not only 


_ to train the sense of musical rhythm from the earliest years, 


by beating the regular accents of a piece of music, by beating 
out the patterns of the tunes, and by other strictly musical 
methods, but also to make the whole body responsive to them 
by dancing, marching, and other physical exercises. These 
last should not be dependent on musical accompaniment. 
Hand-clapping, small instruments of percussion used by the 
children, or any such direct means of emphasis are helpful, if 
used in moderation. 
RESULT TO BE AIMED AT. 


3. The truly educational treatment of music in early years 
should aim at developing the capacity for response to artistic 
expression in all children. All should be trained how to listen; 
not by verbal explanations, but by a method which slowly 
forms a standard. In this matter, perhaps more thoroly 
than in any other, experience is more valuable than precept. 
From the artistic point of view it is pernicious to tell a child 
whose artistic sense is being developed, that any particular 
work of art is greater or better than any other. The en- 
deavor should be so to habituate them to what is good, of 
however simple a kind, that they gradually become aware 
of relative values for themselves; thus giving them a mass 
of concrete experience to which in later years they can refer, 
for understanding and confirmation of the canons of intel- 
lectual discrimination and criticism, in matters literary and 
artistic. 

SCHOOL TIME. 


4, The usual objection made to the serious treatment of 
music is that there is not enough time. 

It may be pointed out that if the subject is educationally 
treated in the early years, the time allowance for all but 
individual work may safely be decreased from about twelve 
or thirteen upwards. 

In all well-managed kindergartens a considerable time is, 
of course, spent on singing, marching, &c. It is the classes 
above this, from about seven to about twelve or thirteen, 
that it is most desirable that there should be some singing 
every day; and sight-singing and ear-training at least twice 
a week. 

A wide foundation can be laid, and every child (except the 
two or three per cent. who are tone-deaf) can be put in the 
way of becoming an interested and intelligent listener, by 
giving from twenty minutes to half an hour a day to class 
singing at this stage. When this is done intelligently, not 
only is there no waste of school time in preparing the children 
for the middle and upper school, but assistance is given in 
teaching other subjects, by the cultivation of rhythmic 
perception, order, a sense of beauty, form, and proportion— 
all directly helpful towards moral, mathematical, scientific, 
and artistic teaching. 

BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


5. In most public schools for boys, first-rate musicians 
are employed to superintend the music; but owing to the com- 
mon neglect of this subject in preparatory schools no founda- 
tion has been made. 

Boys who come from musical homes forget what they 
formerly knew, and at thirteen and fourteen the time has 
gone by for laying foundations. Consequently, all, both 
musical and less musical, are, to a great extent, deprived 
of getting the full benefit of a most humanizing and civilizing 
influence, just at the time when such influence is most im- 
portant from every point of view 
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In the case of boys whose parents insist on, or permit, 
the learning of an instrument, real hardship is inflicted by 
taking the time for both lessons and practice out of play- 
time. 

It is found quite necessary to do this in girls’ schools up to 
the age of seventeen, even where there is considerable pressure 
for examination work. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

6. It is important that theory and practice should go hand 
in hand, and that a general system of nomenclature and 
method should be decided upon in large schools by all the 
teachers of harmony, instrumental music, and class singing. 

The system which sometimes obtains of putting music 
teachers into competition is not a good one. In the nature 
of things competition should not “be emphasized in a subject 
which is specially intended to develop artistic consciousness 
of harmony and relation. It also tends towards neglect of 
the less showy and more important sides of individual musi- 
cal culture. 

(To be continued.) 





Greek or no Greek. 


Roy C. Flickinger, of Northwestern University, 
has, in a letter to a New York paper, added the 
following contribution to the much mooted Greek 
or no Greek discussion: 

“During 1902-4 the rules of the Chicago Board of 
Education provided that every class in the high 
schools must contain at least twenty pupils. Two 
years ago it was enacted that the smaller schools 
should be entitled to one teacher for every twenty- 
seven pupils in attendance and the larger schools 
one for every thirty-five. Inasmuch as_ every 
pupil has sixteen recitations per week and 
every teacher twenty-four, it will be seen that 
practically the size of classes was not much affected, 
varying from an average of eighteen in the smaller 
schools to twenty-three in the larger ones. The 
present rule is more complicated, but does not 
materially change the result. 

“Thus, a principal would rarely feel justified in 
giving so large a proportion of a teacher’s time to 
third-year Greek, unless there were at least eighteen 
in the class. But to insure that many pupils for the 
‘Tliad,’ the first and second-year classes must be 
considerably larger, so that at any one time the 
Greek enrolment would have to approximate 
seventy-five. Since the pupils are scattered in 
fifteen comparatively small schools, only a small 
percentage of them go to college at all; and since 
not all of these take the classical course, not a single 
high school in the city is normally in a position to 
offer instruction in Greek! Occasionally (a) some 
teacher is willing to teach Greek outside of school 
hours—but not even all of these wishing to study 
Greek are willing to take the subject under these 
conditions; (b) the pupil waits until he gets to 
college for his Greek; (c) if his parents can afford 
it, he attends a private school; (d) he changes from 
the classical to the Latin-scientific course. If this 
can happen in a city of the size, wealth, and im- 
portance of Chicago, no wonder that classical studies 
suffer elsewhere. 

“You may be interested in our experience with 
the ‘cheaper degree.’ Northwestern demands two 
languages from candidates for the B.A. degree, 
and at least one of these must be either Latin or 
Greek. While nearly as many continue to take 
both Latin and Greek as would do so with a stricter 
requirement, there has been a large increase in those 
taking these languages singly (especially Greek). 
It must be added, however, that there is also a 
resulting deterioration, for we do not find the 
modern language students so well equipped for 
studying Greek as are the Latin students. So there 
are things to be said both for and against the present 
system.” 
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Last Year in the Cleveland Schools. 


[Cleveland Plain Dealer.] 

The recommendations of President Haserot of 
the Board of Education, in his annual communica- 
tion, are thoroly sensible, and should be acted upon 
at once by the Board. Especially is this true of 
the suggestion that Superintendent Elson be re- 
engaged for a term of five years with a substantial 
salary increase. Mr. Elson has more than ‘‘made 
good”’ in his direction of school affairs. It is, how- 
ever, impossible for an official of such importance 
to do his best work with the feeling of uncertainty 
that must come from the thought of a two-year 
engagement. The extension of Mr. Elson’s term 
would not be so much a reward for the services he 
has already rendered as an expression of confidence 
and a means to allow him to carry out effectively 
the policies that he has inaugurated. Cleveland 
certainly does not desire another change. Choosing 
a superintendent is a matter of serious difficulty, 
and even when great care is exercised mistakes are 
apt to occur, as instanced in the recent case of the 
late lamented Mr. Brooks of Boston. When a wise 
choice has been made and justified, every effort 
should be made to assist the superintendent, to 
inspire the enthusiasm that is necessary for the very 
best work of any kind. The proposed increase in 
the salary of the superintendent is but just. Cities 
of less importance than Cleveland pay larger sal- 
aries to their educators. 

Another interesting section of President’s Hase- 
rot’s message is that dealing with the distribu- 
tion of free text-books. It is inconceivable that 
twenty-seven per cent. of the parents of Cleveland 
school children are in such straitened circumstances 
that they cannot afford to purchase the neces- 
Yet the figures of the past year show 
that over one-fourth of the books were furnished 
free. Theschool authorities have sufficient trouble 
to meet the necessary expenditures of the needs 
of a rapidly growing city without being compelled 
to accept a burden that should rightly fall upon 
the parents of the children who are being benefited 
at public expense. Apparently the public is being 
imposed upon in many cases. As suggested by 
President Haserot, the distribution of free books 
should be much more carefully supervised this year. 

The report of Director Orr showing a balance 
in all the school funds is gratifying, considering 
the unusual demands that have been made upon 
the school finances during the year. The con- 
stant growth of the city necessitates each year 
greater and greater appropriations to care for 
the school children, and also carefully figuring on 
the part of the authorities in the matter of ap- 
portioning the funds which they have received. 
It has not been infrequent in recent years to hear 
of difficulties in the school finances, trouble expe- 
rienced in providing for absolutely essential im- 
provements and enlargements. That all the re- 
quired work has been done this year with a balance 
left in each of the funds in a creditable achievement. 
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International Justice vs. “The Splendors of War.” II. 


Protest against the Diversion of the Jamestown Exposition to the Service of Militarism,—by Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, Edwin D. Mead, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Cardinal Gibbons, John Mitchell, Miss Jane 
Addams, Miss M. Carey Thomas, William Couper, Prof. James H. Dillard, Joseph Lee, J. 
Howard McFarland, Frederic Allen Whiting, Prof. C. M. Woodward, Prof. Charles Zueblin, 

and Other Members of the Exposition’s Advisory Board. 


[Concluded. ] 


The Exposition and Congress. 


It is stated in the official journal that this naval 
and military demonstration is ‘inaugurated and 
controlled by the United States Government.” In- 
auguration is an elastic term. _ What primarily con- 
cerns the public always is the inauguration of inau- 
gurations; who ‘‘touches the button”’ it little cares. 
It surely will not be pretended that the Government 
took any initiative toward the great appropriation 
which made possible this final program of ‘‘the 
greatest military spectacle in history.””’ The answer 
to any such pretence would be the special articles 
in the Exposition’s journal boasting of the strenuous 
strategy by which the appropriation was lobbied 
thru Congress in the last days of the session. 
‘‘Few people outside of those intimately associated 
with the work of securing an appropriation from 
Congress for the Jamestown Exposition realize the 
difficulties that had to be overcome in order to obtain 
government aid.”’ The story of the “‘hard fight” 
is couched in the military terms which fit the purpose. 
“‘At many stages the outcome was in extreme doubt 


and the situation most discouraging,” but “‘at the’ 


critical period, when the light of hope burned low, 
some dauntless spirits of the Exposition made so 
valiant a fight that the opposition was overcome, 
and the enemies’ guns were silenced. Like gallant 
soldiers they stood by their colors until defeat was 
administered to their opponents and victory perched 
upon their own banner.’’ Congressman Littlefield, 
of Maine, “‘led the fight’”’ against the appropriation 
in the House. Speaker Cannon was ‘openly hos- 
tile,’ so hostile that he even “‘refused to allow the 
bill to be called up in the House’’; and the appropria- 
tion was finally secured by the Virginia senators 
getting the bill tacked on as ‘‘an amendment to the 
Sundry Civil Bill” in the Senate, and so getting it 
before the House, where persistent lobbying had 
won a sufficient number of members to “stand by 
the Senate amendment,” thus outgeneraling the 
speaker, ‘“‘and demonstrating what may be accom- 
plished by pluck, industry, and perseverance, even 
when the cause seems lost.”’ 

This is not our story, but the official journal’s 
story, of the course by which $1,500,000 was acquired 
from the national treasury. It is not the story of 
dealings with a Congress anxious to inaugurate 
something; it is the story of an inveterate lobbying 
well described as battling to wring from Congress 
the necessary means for these “enticing splendors of 
war,” with all their advertising power. The lobby- 
ists have well won the thanks given them for making 
possible ‘‘the grandest military and naval celebration 
in history,” and ‘‘a new era of prosperity to the 
cities on Hampton Roads.” It is not doubted that 
they found plenty of ready ears in Congress. The 
ambitious military party in Washington was of 
course as avid to co-operate as to be co-operated 
with. For here, as the event so well proves, was an 
even better chance to vaunt the “‘big navy” than 
to promote “‘tide-water Virginia,” upon which— 
this certainly we do not criticise—the Exposition’s 
organ places emphasis. The opportunity was golden; 
and we are not called upon to proportion the respon- 
sibility for its use, nor to consider by what particular 
commissions or authorities various sums are to be 
expended or various operations directed. 


We are not of those who impugn the army and the 
navy; they have their proper and necessary place. 
We are here urging no objection to dignified military 
participation in the ceremonies of the Jamestown 
Exposition nor to such proper naval display as the 
location of the Exposition beside Hampton Roads 
naturally invites. We do not criticise commercial 
enterprise; we applaud the local energy and ambi- 
tion behind our great expositions. We do not plead 
for any parsimonious policy toward them on the 
part of our national or state governments; and we 
would here heartily record our appreciation of the 
wise and useful purposes, in many cases peculiarly 
beautiful and noble objects, to which the funds ap- 
propriated for the Jamestown Exposition alike by 
the nation and the States have mainly been assigned. 
We would especially commend the plans so ably 
outlined by the eminent scholar at the head of the 
department of history and education, and his neg- 
lected plea that ‘the central thought of the James- 
town Exposition should be the thought of the first 
English colony and its influence.”’ We solemnly 
protest against the association of that high thought 
with the “enticing splendors of war’”’ and the prosti- 
tution of a great national festival planned to com- 
memorate our New World birth and the representa- 
tive American achievements of these three centuries 
into an enterprise which “will be primarily a military 
and naval celebration,’”’ with history and education, 
industry and commerce relegated to the background 
or overshadowed. 


England and America. 


The impressive fact cannot be forgotten, nor the 
mournful contrast fail to be marked, that the In- 
augural Exposition at London in 1851, in the great 
series of international expositions now eventuating 
in America in a celebration of war, was conceived 
in England expressly as a Festival of Peace, a greet- 
ing of the dawn of an era of industrialism to sup- 
plant the old era of militarism, a pledge and cele- 
bration of fraternity and co-operation among the 
nations. 

The noblest ambition of the present Liberal gov- 
ernment of England, the mother country of the race 
whose advent in America it is proposed to celebrate 
by ‘‘the greatest military spectacle the world has 
ever seen,” is to place England at the head of a 
movement to unite the great influential powers in 
a League of Peace. The Prime Minister of England, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in his opening 
speech at the recent Interparliamentary Conference 
at Westminster, said: ‘“‘The reasoned opinion of 
Europe is declaring itself more and more strongly 
for peace. Is it not evident that a process of simul- 
taneous and progressive arming defeats its own pur- 
pose? Scare answers to scare, and force begets 
force, until at length it comes to be seen that we 
are racing one against another after a phantom 
security. The expending of the strength and sub- 
stance of nations on preparations for war, ever con- 
suming the reserves on which a State must ulti- 
mately rely, I mean the well-being and vitality of 
its people, is surpassing futility; and the time is 
approaching when nothing can hold back from the 
peoples that it is they who are the victims of war 
and militarism; that war in its tawdry triumphs 
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scatters the fruits of their labor, breaks down the 
paths of progress, and turns the fire of constructive 
energy into a destroying force.” This is the official 
and representative word of the mother country, 
while representatives of the daughter summon the 
nations to ‘“‘the greatest array of gorgeous military 
uniforms ever seen,” and ‘“‘a great living picture of 
war with all of its enticing splendors.” It is a 
humiliating betrayal of America. 

The Central Labor Union of Boston, in Septem- 
ber, unanimously protested against the choice of 
Labor Day as the day for the great naval parade 
at Oyster Bay. It repudiated and condemned the 
association in any way of the cause of militarism 
with the cause of labor and its festival, and declared 
that no party which identifies itself with the “big 
navy” craze may hope for the permanent or long 
support of the workingmen of America, who stand 
distinctly with their brother workers in England, 
France, and Germany in condemning the whole 
modern military system. With the same empha- 
sis and spirit should every faithful American citi- 
zen repudiate the attempt to organize ‘‘the most 
elaborate military and naval display in history” 
as the fitting celebration of the achievements and 
significance of the English race in the New World. 
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This Exposition is to open the first of May. At 
that very time the representatives of all the nations 
of the world will probably be assembling at The 
Hague for the second great International Peace 
Conference; and the period of that august assem- 
bly’s deliberations in behalf of the world’s rational 
organization and permanent peace will be precisely 
coincident with the period of the military and naval 
excesses planned by Americans for Hampton Roads. 
The nations are summoned to the Old World to 
join in moving upward and onward, as they are 
invited to the New World to join in moving back- 
ward and downward. It is an awful contrast— 
and to the great body of those in the Republic who 
revere the memory and cherish the aspirations of 
its founders its fulfilment would be the crowning 
humiliation. We appeal to all those in any way 
responsibly associated with the coming Exposition 
who feel the meaning of the word America, and who 
divine the significance of the international hour 
which is now striking, to unite in an effort to avert 
this humiliation from the Republic; and in this 
effort we believe that they will have the support 
of everything that is enlightened, faithful, and sound 
in American public sentiment. 





Programs for Nature Study Clubs. 


V. 


By HELEN N. Dopp, New Jersey. 
(Continued from THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of January 12.) 


The Life of a Forest. 


The tree, as engaged in the struggle for existence 
—that is, for food, light, and water—against its 
neighbors, and, 

The tree working with its neighbors to bring about 
best conditions of soil and air, for growth and de- 
velopment of each and every tree; illustrating 
the law of the “‘survival of the fittest,” and a life 
of co-operation and mutual benefit for the good of 
the whole. 

What are the seven ages of a tree? How does the 
crop begin? To what dangers are the seedlings 
exposed after germination? 

When the trees attain a size where their crowns 
meet, how does it affect the soil beneath? 

The young trees having aided each other to attain 
height and vigor, the struggle for individual exis- 
tence begins. 

In what way do trees contend with each other in 
the struggle for existence? Which struggle is the 
more important, that of the roots for water, or the 
crowns for space and light? 

Wheredoesthegreatestrapidity of growthtakeplace? 

To what dangers are the lateral branches exposed 
as the trees increase in size? Where does most of 
the undigested food of the tree go? Why? What 
is the fate of the lower lateral branches? 

What is the process called? Do some trees of the 
same species grow faster than others? 

What are the so-called dominant trees? Do many 
of the seedlings and saplings perish during the early 
youth of the forest? 

What is the appearance of a forest at the large 
sapling stage? Are some of the overtopped or low 
saplings apt to survive in their midst? 

Is increase in height still going on among the large 
saplings? At what stage do the topmost branches 
make their greatest yearly growth? 

What about the growth in height of standards, 
veterans, and old trees? Do the lower lateral 
branches of trees in the open, die off as the same 
species would in a forest? 


As a dead branch forms no annual layers of new 
wood, what happens to that part which is inserted 
~ —" ,tree trunk? What are the knots found in 

oards? 


When do young trees make their greatest annual 
gain in diameter? In the struggle for existence 
what happens when even the dominant trees come 
into conflict with each other? 

When dense groups of young trees are evenly 
matched in size and rate of growth, how does it 
affect the young forest? 

Is the young tree’s greatest yearly growth in vol- 
ume reached later, or about the same time as the 
greatest annual gain in height and diameter? For 
how long does growth in volume and diameter go 
on? Does growth in height continue as long? 

When the period of principal height growth is 
reached, is the struggle between the trees for life 
as intense? When the principal height growth 
ceases, how does it affect the shape of the tree 
crowns? 

What determines the height of a tree? 

Does a sharply-pointed crown receive more light, 
than a flat one? 

When a tree can no longer expand at the top what 
takes place? When it has lost the power of over- 
topping the other trees, where and how does the 
last fierce struggle for space take place? 

As at this time the trees begin to bear seed most 
abundantly, what is important in regard to the 
digestive apparatus of the tree? 

Do the trees which survive the contest hand 
down their fitness to the younger generations? Do 
they in turn undergo the same rigorous test? 

In this sifting out of the weak, thru thousands of 
generations, are our native trees more apt to survive 
than species brought from abroad which are not 
adequate to meet conditions of air, soil, and climate 
thru natural selection? 

The trees of the mature primeval forest live on 
until all conflict between them ceases, and in decay 
and_weakness they end their lives. Is there apt to 
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be a great difference in age between the young trees 
which succeed the older generations? Why? 

Is the wood of a tree which dies in the forest of 
any value? When is the wood of greatest use? 

Is the yield of a forest lumbered in the usual way 
harvested at a cost to the forest? What do they 
hope to do by modern and scientific forestry? 


Enemies of the Forest. 


Among the following list of enemies of the forest 
which does the greatest amount of damage—fire, 
reckless lumbering, sheep grazing, cattle, landslides, 
floods, wind, snow, insects, or fungi? 

How much of the bad lumbering done is due to 
excessive taxation on forest lands? 

What result does this heavy taxation have? 
What becomes of the devastated lands? Are young 
or old forests the most injured by grazing animals? 

Are the woods on steep slopes more subject to 
damage than those on level land? 

Do broadleaf trees or conifers suffer most from 
grazing animals, and in what way? 

What effect does burning the soil cover of grass 
and other plants have? If it improves grazing, how 
does it injure forest property? Are many forest 
fires due to this cause? Do these fires kill the 
old trees? In what way, do they hurt the forest ? 

Do cattle and horses do as much harm in tramp- 
ling down young forests as sheep? Why not? 
Where the trampling is so severe as to destroy the 
forest floor, does it interfere with the flow of streams? 

In “‘A Primer of Forestry,” see account of harm 
done to mountain forests in the Alps of southern 
France, as a result of sheep grazing. 

In what other way do animals injure the forests? 

Does this affect the forests of the Western United 
States where most of the trees are evergreen? 

How are they more likely to be injured? 

Is the growth of broadleaf trees possible where 
goats are herded? Are hogs which find a living in 
the forest as harmful as other animals? Why not? 

In what part of the country are cattle and hogs 
turned into the woods in large numbers? 

Where do sheep abound? What regulations have 
been proposed to protect forest lands? 

What insects ravage the forests? See account of 
destruction of larches in Adirondacks in 1882. 

Are conifers more likely to suffer from the attack of 
insects than broadleaf trees? See account of attack 
of bark beetles on the spruces of the Adirondacks 
in 1876. What was the result ten years later? 
Have they had similar trouble in other States? 

In what way does fungi attack the forest? Does 
it affect the roots as well as the trunks? Where do 
the spores lodge? Why should wounds in trees be 
covered in some way—e. g., by paint or tar? 

How does wind aid as well as injure the forest? 

Are shallow-rooted trees, or trees growing in water 
soaked ground more apt to be injured by windfalls? 

Site some examples of forests injured by great 
wind storms. How can the loss be reduced? Is 
an unbroken forest less exposed? 

In what manner does snow injure forest property? 
Do young or old trees suffer the most? Is snow 
useful in protecting the forest soil? 

What are some of the causes of forest fires besides 
those due to burning grazing land? Is man one of 
the chief agents? At what season of the year are 
forest fires apt to do the greatest amount of dam- 
age? To what extent does their destructive power 
depend upon the wind? 

When can they travel against the wind? How 
does the wind sometimes extinguish a fierce fire? 
In fighting a fire, what is the first thing to consider? 

Site some historic forest fires. What do you know 
of the Miramichi fire in 1825? The Peshtigo fire 
of 1871? or that which started near Hinckley, 
Minn.,‘ September 1, 1894? Was a great loss of life 
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as well as property incurred thru these fires? 

Where there is but a thin cover of leaves on the 
ground, can a fire move with much speed? What 
are the hollows at the foot of old chestnuts often 
the result of? 

In coniferous forests where only the top layer of 
duff is dry enough to burn, what takes place? 

Do big forest fires injure the forests for many 
years after? 

How may surface fires be checked? What are 
some of the most common methods? How do dead 
trees help to spread a fire? 

In ground fires, where the duff is deep, and the 
fire burns beneath the surface, can it smoulder for 
a great length of time without giving signs of its 
presence? How can such fires be checked? 

How do fires which both run along the ground 
and in the tops of trees, compare with the others? 
Do they travel rapidly? How can they be checked? 
What is “back-firing’”? What are fire lines? 


READING REFERENCES. 


‘Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

‘‘New International Cyclopedia.” 

‘‘A Primer of Forestry,” Part I and Part II, by Gifford 
Pinchot, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

“*Proceedings of the American Forest Congress.” 

‘North American Forests and Forestry,’ by Ernest 
Bruncken. 

A subscription to the magazine entitled ‘‘ Forestry and 
Irrigation,” to be had at one dollar a year, would prove help- 
ful. It is the organ of the American Forestry Association. 

The Agricultural Department at Washington is glad to 
send pamphlets, bulletins, and other matter, free of charge, 
to clubs or individuals interested in such matters. 

GLEN Ripce, N. J. 


Sane 


EXPN 


How Saturday Became a School Holiday. 

In the little history of American life, entitled Our First 
Century, by George Cary Eggleston, will be found the fol- 
lowing account of the origin of Saturday as a school holiday, 
which is characteristic of Mr. Eggleston’s method and style: 

‘‘As Sunday was very rigidly observed as a Sabbath, and 
as all work was forbidden on that day, the boys of every 
family were needed on Saturday to cut and split the Sunday’s 
supply of wood, and to do such other things as might serve 
to spare work on Sunday. The girls were needed to roast 
meats, bake beans, make pies, and in other ways provide 
supplies that might carry the family over Sunday without 
the necessity of cooking. As a necessary consequence, 
schools were closed on Saturday in order that the boys and 
girls might help in the necessary preparation for the Sabbath, 
and altho the conditions which gave birth to the practice 
have long since passed away, the practice itself survives in 
most schools to this day.” ; 

Mr. Eggleston’s second book of Colonial History is entitled 
LiFe IN THE E1guTeEeNTH Century. In this volume will be 
found the little story of Washington’s early life in which we 
learn how the ‘‘Father of his Country” was once routed by 
praise. After the fall of Fort Duquesne, Washington, a 

oung man of twenty-six, was called from the retirement of 
lgeuai Vernon to take a place in the Virginia House, then 
boasting most distinguished leaders. Without his knowledge 
a welcome was planned for him, and as he entered the hall 
to take his seat the Speaker arose with glowing eloquence to 
tender the Colony’s thanks for brilliant military service. He 
pronounced a eulogy which fairly stunned young Washington. 
He attempted to reply, and was so overcome that he almost 
lost the power of utterance. He stammered so helplesly 
that one who was present said he could not command a single 
syllable. Hopelessly abashed, he fairly broke down. But 
the speaker of the House came to his relief: ‘‘Sit down, Mr. 
Washington! Your modesty equals your valor, and that 
surpasses the power of any language I possess.” He was 
never an orator, but this is almost the only record of his fail- 
ure to command dispassionate speech. 

These two volumes form a little history of Colonial life, 
from which, as the Chicago Record-Herald says: ‘‘The young 
man who will read with any degree of care these very read- 
able books, will obtain a better picture of our country dur- 
ing the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, than he can 
get from any other existing works of moderate size.’”’ 

The Interior says of Lire IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 
‘‘This book makes a strong, popular appeal. It is packed 
with facts, well written, and liberally illustrated.’ 

The Baltimore Sun says: ‘It gives us great pleasure to 
recommend this useful volume, not only to the general 
reader and the teachers of history, but to teachers seeking 
works for collateral reading in courses in English, civics, 
and esthetics.”” (A. S. Barnes & Co., Publishers, New York.) 
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Prof. Alvin Davison, of Lafayette College, is the author 
of a new elementary text-book of PracticaL Zoo.oey, which 
treats of the structure, life history, and relations of animals, 
forming a course which may be adapted for either a half or 
a whole year. The numerous forms and phases of animal 
life have been presented in a scientific yet simple and inter- 
esting manner. Directions as to methods, equipment, and 
collateral reading are followed by a chapter on classification. 
Typical forms of the various orders of invertebrates and verte- 
brates are briefly described, and illustrated by numerous 
photographs and drawings. The last part of the book treats 
of the development and senses of animals, parasitism, van- 
ishing species, protection from enemies, and origin of diverse 
forms. A comparatively small amount of laboratory work 
is indicated, and the animals to be used are such as may be 
secured almost anywhere. Among many interesting topics 
which are given special attention are the interdependence of 
species, the part played by insects in transmitting disease, 
and the meaning of the animal architecture seen on every 
side. The book forms a practical and attractive text for 
beginners in zoology. (Cloth, 12mo, 368 pages, with illus- 
trations. American Book Company. New York, Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago.) $1.00. 


Editions of the English classics suitable for school use are 
always welcome. Inthe present instance it is Scott’s Ivan- 
HOE, which W. D. Lewis, head of the department of English 
of the High School of Syracuse, N. Y., has prepared for class- 
room use. Mr. Lewis furnishes an adequate biographical 

reface and then devotes a chapter to “Ivanhoe in the Class- 

oom,”’ which contains many valuable hints for the teacher 
with regard to the topical method of presentation, class 
criticisms, and the like. A list of topics for written work 
based on the story is also furnished. 

The editor closes with well-considered foot-notes and an 
ample glossary. The print is clear and the book neat in 
appearance. A cut from Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portrait 
of the author serves as frontispiece. IvaNHOE is one of the 
books required by the Conference on College Entrance Re- 
quirements in English. (Ginn & Co., Boston. 50 cents.) 


Much of our knowledge is hazy. This is especially true of 
our general information outside of the limited field of our 
own activities, and is often due not so much to poor memory 
as to the fact that the knowledge when acquired was not 
clearly grasped by us. Sometimes the statement from 
which we originally gained the information was not concise. 
The facts were not succinctly presented to our understanding. 
More frequently, however, the fault has been in our inability 
to wring from a sentence its full meaning. We do not follow 
the logical connection of its various parts. In other words, 
we do not parse and analyze each sentence that we read. 
Of course, no conscious and deliberate process is implied, 
but our grammatical training should have been such that 
when a sentence presents itself to us we will automatically 
resolve it into its component parts. It is only by this 
clear understanding «f the construction of the sentence 
that we can gain a clear understanding of the thought 
which it is intended to convey. 

_The training necessary to secure this ability must be 
—_ early in the educational process if its application is to 

ecome magn natural tous. It is to supply such training 
that Helen Arnold, of the Agnes Irwin School, Philadelphia, 
has prepared a little volume called Practice In PARSING 
AND ANnaLysis. Clear and concisely stated rules are fol- 
lowed by well-chosen examples of the principle involved. 
The whole is comprised in a compass of less than one hun- 
dred pages. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 


Thru all the various changes in educational ideas which have 
crowded each other out in rapid succession during the past 
few years, no one has gained more steadily in prominence and 
importance, or has shown more clearly that it is truly a 
fundamental principle, than the idea that health is the first 
great requisite for growth in every department of life. For 
this reason the Gulick Hygiene Series, edited by Luther 
Halsey Gulick, M. D., Director of Physical Training in the 
Public Schools of New York, will be welcomed by educators 
everywhere. The first number of the series is entitled Goop 
Heatu and has been prepared by Frances Gulick Jewett. 
It contains a careful consideration, in the simplest terms, of 
such subjects as: Breathing and Pure Air; Tobacco and Pure 
Air; Ventilation of the Building You Are In; Why and How 
We Need to Sleep; Dangers to the Eyesight; The Health of 
the Skin; Our Lungs; Eating; The Exercise We Need; and 
many others of equal importance. 

In his introduction Dr. Gulick says: 

‘In planning a series of text-books for elementary school 
use I have borne in mind the fact that the main object of physi- 
ological instruction should be to aid in the establishment of 
good hygienic habits. I have also remembered that habits 
are more often established in the individual by social custom 
and wont, by example and precept, than by logic and reason.” 
(Ginn Co., Boston.) 
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The prominent position which the study of Municipal 
Government is now given in the public schools has led Abby 
G. Baker and Abby H. Ware to prepare a little volume to 
serve as a text-book for the study of the administration of 
New York City. The title of the book is Municipa Gov- 
ERNMENT OF THE City or New York. A few chapters are 
devoted to the history of the early city with its changes of 

overnment and different charters from Dutch and English. 

lections and the methods of classing city officers are then 
described, followed by a discussion of the legislative branch 
of the city government as represented by the Board of Alder- 
men. 

The treatment of this complex subject is as simple and 
clear as possible. It will give pupils an adequate idea of 
the functions of the different branches of the community’s 
organic life. There are numerous reproductions from photo- 
graphs, showing the work of the various departments and 
points of historical or natural interest in the city. It will 

rove admirable as a text-book or convenient reference 
ook. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


In her Literature anv Lire 1n Scuoot, Miss J. Rose 
Colby, Ph.D., professor of literature in the Illinois State 
Normal University, makes a strong plea for a larger place 
and more sympathetic study of the literature in our schools. 
Miss Colby’s interest in the subject evidently springs from a true 
love of literature, and a clear understanding of the wretched 
treatment given the subject in most schools. She be- 
lieves firmly in the power which the wise introduction of the 
student to this study may have in character formation, and in 
the implanting of a desire for true culture. To make her 
suggestions more practical the author has added a carefully 
selected list of books, prose and poetic selections suitable 
for reading in schools. The list is divided in sections—for 
the first four years, the second four years, and the high school. 

This is a book which will prove of great assistance to a 
teacher in vivifying her presentation of literature not merely 
as school exercises but as a part of life. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. $1.25, net.) 


The apology which Dr. Edward Fulton, of the University 
of Illinois offers in his preface for adding his RHETORIC AND 
Composition to the already lengthy list of books on this 
subject is hardly necessary. Teachers will always welcome 
any newcomer in the field which aids in the presentation of 
this difficult subject. Dr. Fulton brings to his subject a 
freshness of treatment and evident desire to make it as sim- 
ple and understandable as possible. The statement of prin- 
ciples is clear and concise, and the author seems anxious, so 
far as possible, to avoid the use of the technical terms which 
often encumber a work of this kind. Perhaps we can give 
no better idea of this directness of treatment than by saying 
that the work conforms to the author’s definition of rhetoric 
—‘‘the art which deals with the effective communication of 
thought . . . by means of words.’’ Either as an aid to the 
instructor, or as a text-book in the hands of the student, it 
will prove to be of the greatest service. (Henry Holt & Co., 
New York. $1.00.) 


Our Op Home is a new and handsome edition of a book 
that attracted a good deal of friendly and adverse criticism 
when it first appeared in 1863. Hawthorne himself was dis- 
appointed with his book, and wrote to Fields: ‘‘Heaven 
sees fit to visit me with an unspeakable conviction that all 
this series of articles is fit for nothing.’’ However, later 
critics have put a higher estimate than the author’s on the 
work. The present edition is provided with a thoughtful 
introduction by Katherine Lee Bates, professor of English 
literature in Wellesley College, and is illustrated with a por- 
trait of the author and a view of Warwick Castle in photo- 
gravure, besides sixteen views of cathedrals and famous 
places mentioned in the text. The cover has an effective 
design of red, gold, and green, on a dark-blue ground. It 
is neatly boxed. (Luxembourg Edition. Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. $1.50.) 


Ritcuey’s Hich Scnoot Manuva TRAINING CourRSE IN 
Woopwork. By Samuel E. Ritchey, Instructor in R. T. 
Crane Manual Training High School, Chicago. This course 
was in daily class use for three years before its publication, 
and covers the many helpful points suggested by the instruc- 
tor to the pupils in actual work. Commencing with a 
schedule of the necessary apparatus, including prices of 
complete shop equipments, a year’s course is next carefully 
laid out. Then follows a — describing the leading 
varieties of trees, the manner of their growth, and the uses 
of their woods. The tools and methods of work in carpentry, 
wood turning, cabinet making, molding, and pattern making 
are taken up in order. Numerous exercises, covering the 
year’s course, are given in all these branches, with clear 
and sufficient directions and carefully drawn sketches and 
diagrams. A very complete index affords ready reference 
to any topic. (Cloth, oblong, 8vo, 223 pages. American 
Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 
Price, $1.45.) 
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Charles Fletcher Dole, in Tur Sprrir or Democracy, 
begs leave to associate the publication of his book with his 
good friends in the Twentieth Century Club of Boston, as 
the book grew out of a lecture given in the club-rooms in 
May, 1904. The Twentieth Century Club was established 
to ‘‘promote a finer public spirit and a better social order.”’ 
The dedication concludes, ‘‘This book is sent forth in the 
hope that it may encourage its readers to believe in and 
work for the practical realization of those great ideals which 
alone give dignity, worth, and significance to human life.”’ 
‘‘Democracy is on trust before the world, on a more colossal 
scale than ever before.’ It is my purpose, he writes, “‘in 
this book to show what real democratic government is.”’ 
While ‘‘a man’s a man,” in the realm of politics, it yet 
remains to be clearly seen that ‘“‘a man’s a man in the econ- 
omic realm as well.” He says that every man ought to have 
a voice in determining the conditions of his work. He gives 
us a hopeful, broad-minded consideration of some of the 
more important of the problems, but he has no easy panacea 
for the ills and grievances that disturb the world. 

Mr. Dole has attracted wide attention as the author of 
‘‘The Coming People,” and ‘‘The Religion for Gentlemen.” 
The present work is especially timely because of the great 
reform wave that has been sweeping over the country, and 
the widespread desire for a purer and wiser government. 
Tue Spirit or Democracy has already attracted attention 
in serial form, and is destined to wield still greater influence. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 435 pages. Cloth. 
$1.25, net. Postage, 10 cents additional.) 


Porms ror Youne AMERICANS, by Will Carleton, is a 
compilation of the verses of this popular singer that are 
likely to appeal especially to young people. In addition to 
the delightful rhymed tales for which the writer is famous, 
the volume contains verse that may be committed to memory 
for recitation, and serious reading matter. These yy ically 
American poems depict the pleasures of outdoor life and 
sport, and commemorate the historic anniversaries that play 
such an important part in school-life. The volume has three 
main divisions—humorous, miscellaneous, and poems of 
festivals and anniversaries. (Harper & Bros. $1.25.) V. 


Tue Wir or THE WILD, by Ernest Ingersoll, shows an 
intimate knowledge of the ways of wild creatures. The 
author treats of the so-called lower animals, —— 
He describes the blood-thirsty ways of a weasel; the methods 
a wasp adopts to reproduce her species; the thrift of the 
squirrel, and how he learned it; the seamy side of birds’ life; 
tragical bird romances; the methods of killing snakes with 
a rod as an implement; the animals that advertise (with noise, 
color, or scent), as the rattlesnake, fire-fly, and skunk; ani- 
mals that wear disguises (the whippoorwill, who disguises 
himself as a “‘hump ona log”; the walking-stick insects; and 
dead-leaf butterflies); beasts and birds that bluff (cobras, 
porcupines, lizards, and hornbills); animals that set traps 
(spiders, jelly-fish, etc.); and many other phases of animal 
ife. 

It is a fascinating book of observations of the ways and 
means adopted by wild creatures, in the struggle for life. 
The volume is fully illustrated with reproductions of photo- 
graphs. (Dodd, Mead & Co. Net, $1.20.) V. 

FooursH Atmanac No. 2. The second Foolish Almanac 
is full of the same amount of original nonsense that made the 
former one such a success. The book is bound uniform in 
style with its predecessor, in basket weave figured art cloth, 
with paperlabel on back and paper panel decoration amusingly 
illustrated by Wallace Goldsmith. The spelling on the title 
page is very up-to-date. (John W. Luce & Co. 75 cents.) V. 


Wanperers IN Lonpon, by E. V. Lucas, is a charmingly 
illustrated book of all the noted places in London. The 
descriptions are very interesting; they are made doubly so 
by the sixteen full-page illustrations in color, and thirty-six 
monotone reproductions from the famous pictures of the 
National Gallery, Kensington, Tate Gallery, and the British 
Museum. The book will be a most delightful souvenir for 
those who have been over the ground and a stimulus to go 
for those who have never seen London. (The Macmillan 
Co. $1.75 net.) V. 

Hearts AND THE Cross, by Harold Morton Kramer. The 
hero of this story is a man whose sturdy character enables 
him to assert his manhood and do justice to himself under 
most trying circumstances. He suddenly arrives from 
nobody knows where in the midst of a rough community. 
Finding a frame church that lacks a parson, he takes up the 
care of souls while he earns his own living as a farm-hand, 
and wins the respect of the better element by his eloquence 
and earnest work. However, his honesty and sympathy 
arouse deadly hatred and jealousy on the part of others, 
particularly the lover of the heroine, whose interest in him 
is speedily aroused. The reader then follows the workings 
of an intensely dramatic plot, in which lawlessness, heroism, 
devotion, and self-sacrifice take part in turn. Interest in 
the characters and action is never allowed to flag an instant. 
It is a fine strong story. The book is illustrated with draw- 
ings by Harold Matthews Brett, and the cover is decorated 
with an inlaid medallion picture. (Lothrop, Lee & — 
Co. $1.50.) : 
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Amone THE Fur Travers, by James Otis. Illustrated 
by Frank T. Merrill. A story of the methods of fur trading 
in the early days of this country’s existence, showing how 
and why the trails were made which finally admitted of the 
westward course of the ‘Star of Empire.’’ Soingeniously are 
the fortunes of the lads interwoven with historic facts, that 
the narrative cannot fail to enlist the attention of the reader 
until the last line of the book is reached. (Penn Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia. Cloth binding, $1.25.) 


Betry Wares Junior, by Margaret Warde. Illustrated 
by Eva M. Nagel. Each year of college life is better, jollier, 
and more interesting than the last. A feature of this volume 
is the formation of the ‘‘Merry Hearts’”’ society, whose ob- 
ject is to promote cheerfulness among its members and out- 
siders. A trip to the Bahamas occurs in the Easter holidays 
during which a number of delightful and surprising things 
happen. _— Publishing Co., Philadelphia. Cloth bind- 
ing, $1.25. 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS FOR READINGS AND RECITATIONS, 
by Rosamond Livingstone McNaught, will prove a veritable 
boon for those interested in preparing Christmas entertain- 
ments, the selections being especially adapted for children 
and young folks. (Penn Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 
Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents.) 


Best Srexections. Chas. C. Shoemaker. The elevated 
tone and wide range of selections embodied in this collection 
will meet with the hearty approbation of all elocutionists. 
(Penn Publishing Co., Philadelphia. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
30 cents.) 


Tue Littte Runaways, by Alice Turner Curtis. Illus- 
trated by Ruth Collins. This charmingly told story intro- 
duces to the reader a lovable little girl, Cathie, and a manly, 
self-reliant boy, Phineas Trot, who start out to find a “‘truly’ 
home. Their adventures, and the kindness they meet with 
in a small New England town, how Phineas finds his nearest 
relative, and Cathie wins the love of good Mrs. Burton, are 
described in a manner sure to attract and hold the attention 
of girls and boys. (Cloth binding, $1.00. Penn Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia.) 


A Main or Satem Towns, by Lucy Foster Madison. _ Illus- 
trated by Frank T. Merrill. This is an interesting story which 
centers about the year 1692, when the witchcraft ‘hun 
threatened to overwhelm the new country. The heroine 
of this story was a victim of the superstitions. The severe 
trials to which she was subjected, and her final deliverance 
from the machinations of her wicked relatives are interestingly 
set forth. Sir William Phipps, Lady Phipps, and the famous 
Cotton Mather, are prominent in the story. (Penn Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia. Cloth binding, $1.25.) 


Tue Youne Musician, by Horatio Alger, Jr. Illustrated 
by Clyde O. Deland. Left homeless and almost penniless by 
the death of his father, the hero is forced to make his own 
living. He finds that a violin, heretofore a source of pleasure 
only, may now become the means of gaining a livelihood. 
He withstands some temptations, comes thru perils, conquers 
difficulties, and then, finally, thru befriending another boy, 
himself finds powerful friends. (Penn Publishing Co., 

Philadelphia. Cloth binding, $1.25.) 


How To Sieep, by Marian M. George, contains a number 
of valuable suggestions for overcoming sleeplessness, the ven- 
tilation of sleeping apartments, best positions for producing 
sleep. A portion of the book devoted to children contains 
a number of good-night stories which appeal strongly to the 
little tots. (A. Flanagan & Co. Chicago.) 


Received During the Week. 


Carus, Paul.—Our Children. The Open Court Publishing 
Company. 

Creighton, Louise.—Heroes of European History. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

McCovney, Dudley Odell.—Stories of Long Ago in the 
Philippines. New York and Manila World Book Co. 

Meyer, Frederick L.—Twentieth Century Manual of Rail- 
way Station Service. Rand, McNally & Company. 

Raymond, George Lansing, L. H. D.—The Essentials of 
Aesthetics. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Williams, Henry Llewellyn.—Lincolnics; Familiar Sayings 
of Abraham Lincoln. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Poole, Jr., Abram and McFadden, Marion H. P.—The 
Babies’ Hymnal. A.C. McClurg & Co. 





Scrofula, dyspepsia, rheumatism, kidney complaint, catarrh 
and general debility are cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
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President Roosevelt has recently been 
elected a member of the Simplified Spell- 
ing Board. Another new member is 
the English critic, William Archer. A 
number of societies and associations of 
various kinds have reported to the 
Board the adoption of the recommended 
forms. 

The Associated Charities of New York 
recently wrote to the women who have 
charge of the penny luncheons in Mil- 
waukee, asking for particulars of the 
management of their admirable system. 
The children of Milwaukee are required to 
pay one penny for a luncheon. The rest 
of the cost is made up from an endow- 
ment. 

Examinations for the Rhodes scholar- 
ships were held at many points thruout 
the country on January 17 and 18. 
These examinations qualify for the ‘‘re- 
sponses’? or university entrance exami- 
nations, which must be taken by suc- 
cessful candidates at Oxford next Octo- 
ber. The first students, who were 
selected in 1904, finish their course next 
June. 

Reports come from Indiana and Ohio 
to the effect that the manufacturers of 
glass in that section are making a bit- 
ter complaint of the scarcity of labor 
and the increase of their expenses. This 
is due in large measure to the effects of 
the child-labor laws which have taken 
many boys out of the factories. The 
more progressive employers are instal- 
ing machinery which does the work for- 
merly done by the boys. The others 
sit back and complain. 

Miss Estelle Reel, in her annual report 
as Superintendent of Indian schools, 
tells of the valuable results being obtained 
from the manual training courses. The 
teaching of cooking and home laundry 
work now occupies a permanent place 
in theregular course. She says, “‘School 
gardens have increased in number and 
extent. The beneficial results of educa- 
tional work among the Indians is illus- 
trated by the larger number of pupils 
who have found employment in various 
occupations requiring manual skill, and 
the prediction is made in the report that 
a greater number of Indians will become 
self-supporting each year as the result 
of manual training methods.” 


A movement has been started in Ken- 
tucky to secure at least one first grade 
high school for every county in the State. 
The colleges and higher institutions thru- 
out the State have found that in many 
cases it was necessary to go back and 
give their entering students drills in 
work which properly belongs to secon- 
dary schools before they could take up 
the work properly belonging to the col- 
lege courses. 

Superintendent Deans, of the Elmira, 
N. Y. schools, in his annual report, or 
message as he prefers to call it, to the 
Board of Education, favors a manual 
training course in all the schools of the 
city. Mr. Deans urges the commissioners 
to remember that expense is not the 
most important part of the school ques- 
tion. As he expresses it: ‘‘Cheap schools 
produce cheap men.” 


President Woodrow Wilson, of Prince- 
ton University, has put an end to the 
talk of his candidacy for a United States 
senatorship. The Democrats in the New 
Jersey Legislature believed that with 
Dr. Wilson as their candidate they might 
overcome the slight majority of the Re- 
publicans. Dr. Wilson has, however, 


in a letter to one of the leaders of the 
Democratic party, requested that his 
name be dropped from any 
consideration. 

Walter F. Willcox, Dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences of Cornell University, 


further 
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has tendered his resignation, to take 
effect at the end of the present year. 
Dean Willcox expects to remain at the 
head of the Department of Sociology and 
Statistics. 


The third of a course of entertain- 
ments given by the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Jersey City was held on January 
9, at P. S. No. 8 of that city. The Lotus 
Glee Club, assisted by a very clever 
dramatic reader, Mrs. Minnie Marshall 
Smith, made the evening’s program 
more than usually enjoyable. 


The Board of Education of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., in making up its budget 
for 1907, has decided upon a $50 increase 
of salary for practically every grade 
teacher in the city’s employ. The high 
school teachers are also to be advanced. 
In addition, there is to be a considerable 
increase in the size of the teaching force. 


The art of wood engraving, which 
reached such a high point of excellence 
during the last century, has been much 
neglected since improved—but less ar- 
tistic—methods of reproduction were 
introduced. Among those who did 
much to advance this art in America 
was Gustav Kruell, whose death was 
announced last week. 

Kruell was a native of Germany, and 
learned his art there. He came to this 
country while a young man and worked 
for a number of periodicals. In 1881 he 
organized the Wood Engravers’ Society. 
His portrait of Lincoln is one of his best- 
known works and one of the best like- 
nesses of Lincoln. A collection of some 
of his works has been published under 
the title of ‘‘A Portfolio of National Por- 
traits.” 


Basis for Larger Salaries. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the recent meeting of teachers at Ogden, 
Utah, was Superintendent Cooley’s talk 
on the relation of efficiency to salaries. 
His views were sane and wholesome; and 
he brought out clearly the fallacy of con- 
sidering length of service per se as a rea- 
son for increase in compensation. He 
spoke also of the equal pay question. 

‘‘An increase of salary based upon 
length of service can be defended onl 
in so far as it can be shown that lemeth 
of service conduces to greater efficiency 
in the work of the school-room,”’ he said. 
‘* Differences of salary based upon sex can 
be defended only by showing that sex is a 
factor that must be considered in esti- 
mating the efficiency of the teacher. In- 
creases of salary based upon zeal, student- 
like habits, and scholarship must alike 
be tested by the criterion of efficiency. 

Mr. Cooley contended that not only 
should there be no retrogression, but that 
positive growth is necessary in every 
teacher of a school, if the school is to do 
its duty by the community and the chil- 
dren intrusted to its care. He does not 
believe that fear of dismissal is sufficient, 
nor the right kind of stimulus to the con- 
stant labor which alone can secure this 
growth. 

While he realizes that no examination 
can be a final test of an individual’s 
ability to teach, or of their growth in 
efficiency, he does believe that examina- 
tions are useful in determining certain 
factors in their qualifications and pro- 
gress. 

““*Cramming’ means simply ability to 
go to the sources of information and 
select the proper material for the situa- 
tion. The power to cram is the power 
that every. one should wish for, none 
more so than the teacher who must pre- 
pare for every lesson every day of her life. 


Pensions in Albany. 


The teachers’ pension bill proposed for 
Albany, N. Y., is similar in general out- 
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line to those already in force in a number 
of cities. , 

Teachers who have taught for thirty 
— are eligible for retirement at one- 

alf the average salary during the last 
five years of their employment, in no 
case to be over $600. Those who have 
taught for more than twenty years and 
are physically or mentally incapacitated 
for further service may, under certain 
conditions, be pensioned. 

The bill provides that contributions 
of one per cent. of the salaries of the 
teachers shall be made by the teachers 
to the fund. All deductions from the 
salaries of teachers for any absence from 
duty, shall also go into the fund. Three 
per cent. of the excise moneys which 
Albany receives are also to be added. 


Health Inspection in Pittsburg 
Schools. 


Capt. James F. Edwards, Superin- 
tendent of the Bureau of Health, of 
Pittsburg, has addressed a letter to the 
committee on high schools of the Cen- 
tral Board of Education, asking that 
the Board vote an appropriation of 
$25,000 for the purpose of employing 
physicians for the schools. The Bureau 
wishes to secure a thoro inspection of 
the public school pupils, and to have 
their homes visited by nurses who can 
help to enforce hygienic regulations. 

Some members have questioned the 
Board’s authority to make an appro- 
_wieng sta for this purpose. The matter 
as been referred to the solicitor. 


A City College for Philadelphia. 


Hon. Edward M. Shepard, president of 
the Board of Trustees of the College of the 
City of New York, was the principal 
speaker at a recent meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Alumni of the Central High School 
of Philadelphia. The purpose of the 
meeting was to consider plans for form- 
ing a free city college with this splendid 
and widely known school as a foundation. 

The Central High School was started 
in the ’30s and about twenty years later 
was empowered by the Legislature to 
confer academic degrees. By reason of 
its extensive collegiate curriculum the 
school is i og with colleges and uni- 
versities in the reports of the United 
States Commissioner of Education. Other 
speakers were George B. Post, head 
architect of the New York Department 
of Education, who illustrated with lantern 
slides the a agg of New York’s City 
College; Judge William H. Staake, presi- 
dent of the Associated Alumni; Professor 
S. M. Lindsay, former Commissioner of 
Education for Porto Rico, now national 
secretary of the Child Labor League. 


To Close Carlisle ? 


A rumored plan of the sub-committee 
of the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs to discontinue the Carlisle School 
for Indians has drawn from the Rev. S. J. 
Burrows a storm of protest. Mr. Bur- 
rows is secretary of the State Prison As- 
sociation and a former congressman. 

“It would be to the everlasting dis- 
grace of the Fifty-ninth Congress to even 
seriously consider the abolition of the 
Carlisle School for Indians,” he says. ‘‘I 
can’t believe that it is true. Surely there 
must be some appreciation of the work 
of this institution. All educators will 
unhesitatingly denounce any effort to 
close it.”’ 

In answering the argument that the 
Reservation schools are all that are 
needed he adds: ‘‘Reservation schools 
are a necessity. There are many that 
will not or cannot leave the reservations. 
These have need of the isolated schools. 
But for those who can ie away, it is to 
the everlasting credit of this nation that 
Carlisle existed to receive them.” 
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Women on School Boards. 


The Public Education Association of 
Philadelphia has made an investigation 
of what women are doing for the schools 
in various States. The following facts 
have been culled in replies from forty- 
two States. 

Women are eligible to school boards in 
thirty States. As a rule they are eligible 
in all but the Southern States. Replies 
from Georgia and Washington on this 
point are uncertain, so that_it can be 
said definitely of only ten States that 
women are ineligible to such service. 

In twenty of the thirty States where 
women are eligible to membership on the 
school boards women are acting on 
some of the boards at the present time. 
In two more there have been women in 
the past, altho not at the present time. 

Ways in which women have done 
good service outside of service on school 
boards are summarized thus: 

Alabama, moral support; Arizona, 
legislation for manual training and equip- 
ment of kindergartens; Colorado, secur- 
ing well trained teachers, getting rid of 
poor ones, and preparing a course of 
study; Connecticut, collecting and pub- 
lishing information about the schools; 
Delaware, school decoration, mothers’ 
meetings and better legislation; Ken- 
tucky, influencing legislation for compul- 
sory education and child-labor laws; 
Maryland, sanitary investigation, school 
decoration and distribution of picture port- 
folios; Louisiana, efforts to secure spe- 
cial school tax; Massachusetts, support- 
ing lecture courses, promoting mothers’ 
meetings, and visiting schools; Missouri, 
co-operating with teachers and school 
authorities; North Carolina, improving 
school-houses and grounds; Pennsyl- 
vania, kindergarten associations and 
mothers’ clubs, charitable work and 
sewing-schools; Virginia, organizing edu- 
cation associations, having teachers’ sal- 
aries raised, securing new schools and 
creating sentiment for kindergartens and 
courses in domestic science and manual 
training; Texas, creating sentiment for 
improved school premises and increasing 
school facilities. . 


Chelsea in Line. 


Chelsea is one of the few cities in 
Massachusetts which has not been com- 
plying with the State law requiring all 
towns and cities of 20,000 or more in- 
habitants to teach manual training in 
both elementary and high schools. 

At the annual meeting of the School 
Committee not long ago, it was deter- 
mined to establish such courses. Super- 
intendent Gregory has been earnestly 
working to secure this ever since he took 
charge of the schools. 


The Little Red School-House. 


Dean L. H. Bailey, of the College of 
Agriculture, of Cornell University, ad- 
dressed the New York State Fruit 
Growers’ Association at Penn Yan, N. Y., 
on “The Little Red School-House.” 

“This building is noted for its archi- 
tecture,’ he said. ‘‘It is not noted for 
its sanitary regulations, nor is it noted 
for good ventilation, largely because 
fifty or seventy-five years ago very lit- 
tle attention was paid to the matter of 
ventilation. It consists merely of one 
room, or if more than one room, a vesti- 
bule, and perhaps a storeroom. Here 
the children sit and study books in order 
that they may recite their lessons. It 
largely represents a memorizing and 
‘sit-still’ process.” 

Dr. Bailey described a model school 
building which had been erected upon 
the Cornell campus at the cost of $1,800. 

“This school-house is intended to be 
somewhat artistic, to have an attractive 
appearance. The inside is artistically 
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decorated with colors recommended by 
the Department of Education at Albany. 
It has good large windows, is heated with 
a furnace, and has a system of ventila- 
tion. I wanted to make this building 
as sanitary as a modern cow stable. We 
have eliminated so far as possible all 
projecting woodwork, where dust might 
collect. If a room of this sort, costing 
perhaps $500, were to be added to a 
rural school-house, what would be the 
result? Every one in the community 
would be interested to know what it 
was for.” 


Part-Time in Philadelphia. 


Superintendent Brumbaugh, at a joint 
meeting of the Property Committee of 
the Board of Education, and the City 
Councils Committee on Schools, said 
that there had been a reduction in the 
number of pupils on part-time, owing 
to the obliteration of ward boundaries. 

Dr. Brumbaugh stated that a few 
more schools would take care of the 
1,500 pupils now unable to receive in- 
struction, and the 9,000 on half-time. 
He added that the building now being 
erected at Second and Wolf Streets 
would reduce the part-time pupils by 
fifteen per cent. 


Wisconsin Salary Bill. 


William Henry Harrison, Supervisor 
of Assessments in Kenosha County, Wis., 
after very careful study of conditions in 
the State as compared with other States, 
has prepared a bill for the regulation of 
teachers’ salaries. The bill provides for 
a minimum monthly salary of forty dol- 
lars, with a graded increase to be deter- 
mined by annual examinations. 

Mr. Harrison, in his investigation of 
economic conditions in Wisconsin, found 
that between 1900 to 1905 wages of sal- 
aried labor had advanced forty-seven 
per cent., and common labor twenty- 
eight and eight-tenths per cent., while 
teachers’ wages had advanced but five 
per cent. He discovered also that 
counting 312 days to the year, as is done 
in computing yearly wages in other 
lines of labor, some teachers were re- 
ceiving eighty-seven cents a day. In 
one county teachers were working for 
twenty dollars a month. 

The report shows that in Rock County, 
one of the largest in the State, teachers’ 
salaries for the year averaged $302; this 
includes all the teachers of the higher 
institutions. The fact that Mr. Harri- 
son has absolutely no personal interest 
at stake will probably militate in favor 
of the bill when presented to the Legis- 
lature. A number of prominent legis- 
lators have already promised their sup- 
port. 


Revision of Rural Course of 
Study. 


Prof. Charles A. Wagner, who occupies 
the chair of pedagogy in the State Nor- 
mal School at West Chester, Pa., is work- 
ing for a revision of the course of study 
in the rural schools. He is conducting 
his campaign by means of letters and 
circulars. In one of these he says: 


“‘T wish your rural communities could 
be reached and induced to inquire thoroly 
into the matter of their rural schools and 
their real needs. Nothing now in the 
schools is valueless, but there are many 
things far more valuable lying outside 
that should go in. If something is 
crowded out, there is no help for it. 
Education should be a help to right and 


good living. Where it fails to recognize - 


and perform that duty it gives a stone 
to a child asking for bread. 

‘‘Much could and should be said of the 
matter of a change in the course of 
study in the rural schools. The neces- 
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sity for the change is apparent; it is 
being called for. The rural school can 
do more than it is doing to awaken and 
cultivate interest, hope, ambition, and 
even love for the farm and its life. What- 
ever it can do in this direction it needs 
to do—and it should set about it quickly. 
The boys and the girls leave the farm— 
and the schools have at least part of the 
responsibility to bear. 


Consolidation in Tennessee. 


Prof. O. J. Kern, speaking before a 
large audience in Memphis, Tenn., advo- 
cated a consolidation of rural schools 
as the only adequate solution of its 
problems. This will mean: 

Better trained teachers with higher 
salaries for more efficient service. 

The opportunity for high school edu- 
cation for all the country children with- 
out the necessity of paying tuition away 
from home. 

The establishment of the county high 
school with a course of training flavored 
with country life and itSpinterests. A 
science course with somé»-agricultural 
chemistry, agricultural botany, soil phy- 
sics, farm mechanism, and home econo- 
mics. 

Opportunity for better work in Eng- 
lish literature, mathematics, and history. 

Better administration of school inter- 
ests and more economical expenditure 
of school funds. 

Enrichment of social life so that fewer 
of the larger girls will drift to the cities. 


Recent Deaths. 


Prin. Elbert W. Gibson, of the schools 
of Riverdale, Mich., was drowned on 
January 11, while skating. One of his 
a Harry Valance, a lad of fourteen, 
roke thru the ice. Mr. Gibson rushed 
to the boy’s assistance, and in a vain 
attempt to save his pupil’s life he lost 
his own. He leaves a widow and six 
children. 


Prof. John W. Spargo died at his home 
in St. Louis recently. Mr. Spargo has 
been well known as a teacher in St. 
Louis for the past thirty years. 

At the time of his death he was head 
assistant principal in the Central High 
School of that city, and was popular 
with his colleagues and the students 
alike. 

He was born in 1852, in Pittsburg, 
and went to St. Louis when ten years 
of age. He was graduated from the old 
Central High School at the head of his 
class, and won a scholarship to Wash- 
ington University. Here he again led 
his class at graduation, and immediately 
took up teaching as a profession. Pro- 
fessor Spargo’s death was very sudden. 
As he was preparing to go to school he 
was attacked by heart failure and died 
almost immediately. 


Cornelius O’Brien, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Gaelic League, died at Buffalo 
last week. Mr. O’Brien was widely 
known as a scholar of Gaelic folklore. 


On January 13, A. L. Frothingham 
died at his home in Princeton, N. J., aged 
eighty-two years. He formerly held the 
chair of gothic architecture in Princeton 
University. He retired from this posi- 
tion several years ago. 

Professor Frothingham was _ widely 
known as an art collector and connois- 
seur. His collection contained some 
notable pieces of early Greek pottery and 
rare vases. His son is a member of the 
Princeton faculty. : 
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In and About New York City. 


The tax commissioners estimate that 
the increase in the value of real and 
personal property will increase the 
mandatory school fund for next year to 
something more than $20,000,000. The 
Board of Education had to appeal to the 
Board of Estimate last year to increase 
this fund, and will certainly have to do 
so again unless legislative measures are 
adopted to increase the appropriation. 


The Alumni Association of Grammar 
School No. 26, New York City, held an 
informal reunion and dinner on Jan. 21. 
After the dinner the former pupils and 
their guests discussed the affairs of the 
school, and plans for aiding in its work. 
It was an enjoyable meeting for many 
who had seen little of one another since 
their schooldays. 


The teachers of New York City see in 
Mayor McClellan’s advocacy of a: revis- 
ion of the charter, in his annual message, 
an opportunity to urge effectively their 
needs for increased compensation. If a 
commission of revision were appointed, 
the teachers could appeal directly to it, 
and impress upon it the advisability of 
revising the Davis law, which is part of 
the charter. 


The Washington Irving High School 
was recently visited by Misses M. A. 
Smith, Edith L. Tottenham, Elma 
Burger, and Caroline Masch, four of Mr. 
Mosely’s protegés. The visitors, among 
other classes, were present at a class in 
declamation and were much pleased by 
impromptu speeches of welcome made 
by the girls. Miss Tottenham replied 
briefly, and told the girls that she did 
not think English schoolgirls could get 
up, and, without notes of any kind, make 
graceful and finished speeches such as 
she had just heard. 


An announcement has been made that 
Chairman Richard H. Adams, of the 
committee on buildings, will resign his 
osition on this committee when the 
eord of Education reorganizes next 
month. Mr. Adams has served in 
this position for a number of years, and 
rendered invaluable services to the New 
York schools. He will retain his posi- 
tion on the Board. 


At the January examinations held by 
the New York Board of Education, there 
were nearly one thousand applicants. 
If the percentage of successful candi- 
dates is as high as usual it will relieve 
the Board of the difficulty it experienced 
in the early part of the current year in 
keeping a proper number in reserve on 
its eligible lists. 

The Harlem branch of the New York 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
has established a kindergarten course 
designed to prepare young women of 
education and culture for positions as 
nursery kindergartners. The idea is 
that many young women who do not 
care to take up regular school work as a 
profession may take positions in private 
families. The duties are in no sense 
those of the nursery maid or governess, 
but rather consist in supervising and 
directing the play and other activities 
of the children both indoors and out. 
The course covers either four or eight 
months, according to the desire of the 





Antikamnia tablets have been tested 
and found superior to any of the many 
pain relievers now used in the treatment 
of neuralgia, sciatica, and rheumatism, 
also in headache and other pain due to 
irregularities of menstruation. Admin- 
istered in doses of two tablets, they 
secure the best results. A dozen tablets 
in your family medicine chest may be 
found useful. 


student, and certificates or diplomas are 
granted. Excellent salaries are often 
obtained by young women who prove 
well adapted to the work. 


By the recent license examinations 
the names of thirty-eight men have 
been added to the list of those eligible 
to teach in the high schools of New York 
City, and about twenty women. 


The Alumni Association of Fordham 
University held their annual dinner on 
the evening of January 10. Dr. John 
Aspell, of the Class of ’82, presided. An 
interesting part of the exercises was the 
presentation of gavels by ex-Justice 
O’Brien, in behalf of the Association, 
to Justices John J. Brady and Peter A. 
Hendrick, both members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

In addition to the Alumni there were 
a number of distinguished guests. 


Forty-three candidates took the ex- 
amination to teach in Italian, which was 
recently added to the elective courses of 
the elementary courses of the schools of 
New York City. 


On Friday, January 18, the Teachers’ 
Art Club ee Mr. Alphonse Mucha 
speak on ‘‘Composition and Figure 
Drawing.”” Mr. Mucha illustrated his 
lecture by sketching before the audience 
the ideas he wished to convey. It was 
a public lecture and many persons inter- 
ested in teaching art attended. Dr. J. P. 
Haney, director of manual arts in the 
New York City schools, is president of 
the Club. 


Three-Year Courses. 


The Brooklyn Teachers Association 
has chosen as one of its subjects for in- 
vestigation three-year courses; that is, 
three years of primary work, three years 
of intermediate work, three years in the 
grammar, three in the high school, and 
a three-year college course. This would 
take the beginner and present him at the 
door of the professional school, or launch 
him forth into the world as a finished 
product, in fifteen years. 

In order to obtain a more general ex- 
pression of opinion the Association has 
sent out a large number of blanks to 
educators, asking for an expression of 
opinion on the main points of advantage 
and disadvantage suggested by advo- 
cates of the plan and those who oppose it. 


Schoolmen’s Dinner. 

The second dinner of the New York 
Schoolmen, is to be held on Janu- 
ary 26, at the Hotel St. Denis. The 
general line of discussion is the relation of 
economic changes to the salaries of 
teachers. 

The following speakers have been an- 
nounced: Superintendent Chancellor of 
Washington; President Schurr of the 
Newark Board of Education; Franklin S. 
Edmonds of the Central School Board of 
Philadelphia; Frederick Boyd Stevenson, 
an authority on economics; William 
McAndrew, chairman of the salaries 
committee of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation; Dr. William L. Ettinger, ex- 
president of the New York City Teachers’ 
Association (president during previous 
campaign); ex-Senator F. B. Davis; John 
Tildsley, chairman of the High School 
Teachers’ Association; Supt. William H. 
Maxwell, President E. L. Winthrop of 
the Board of Education, and several mem- 
bers of the Board. 


Graded Salaries for Principals. 

The principals of schools in New York 
City have gained what at first sight 
may seem a rather barren victory. The 
Board of Education passed at its meet- 
ing of January 9, the following resolu- 
tion: 


Resolved, That while it is considered 
proper that rincipals of very large 
schools should receive a higher salary 
than principals of smaller schools, the 
committee on by-laws be and it is hereby 
relieved from further consideration of 
the above-mentioned matter until such 
-_ as sufficient funds may be avail- 
able.” 

This, however, shows the next point of 
attack; the Legislature. If that body 
can be induced to pass a measure pro- 
viding means for a larger school fund, 
which is sorely needed, the victory will 
be complete. 

In connection with the discussion of 
higher salaries taken - at this meeting, 
a plea was made for the twenty-six dis- 
trict superintendents. A suggestion to 
raise their salaries from $5,000 to $6,000 
— referred to the committee on by- 
aws. 


Women Teachers’ Association. 


The Interborough Women Teachers’ 
Association is planning a revised Con- 
stitution, and expects to hold a regular 
election under its provisions in the near 
future. This course, it is to be hoped, 
will = a quietus _— the discussions 
which not long ago threatened to handi- 
cap its work. There is an encouraging 
growth in membership. 

Mrs. Joanna J. Hil, who was promi- 
nent in salary discussions at the time 
of the Ahearn bill, has resigned her 
membership in the Association. 

It is reported that a number of Man- 
hattan teachers are planning an asso- 
ciation to seek for ‘‘equal pay.” It 
will, however, have no connection what- 
ever with the Interborough Association. 


Strength in Union. 


The men in the New York schools 
are seeking in every way to ‘‘get to- 
gether.” They have sent out this ap- 
peal for united action. 

The Male Principals’ Association has 
petitioned for increased salaries. 

The high school teachers are seeking 
to establish more equable salary regu- 
lations. 

It is proposed to petition to amend 
the salary schedule for men in elemen- 
= schools. 

hese projects call for a united front! 

Let us drop petty differences and work 
together. Male principals, male high and 
elementary school teachers of all ranks, 
are cordially invited to attend the meet- 
ing and aid the common cause. 

There is power in your numbers! Your 
presence and your voice are required to 
protect your interests. 


Universities Not for Sale. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, in his 
lecture at Cooper Union on “The Place 
of Universities in Democracy,” pre- 
sented a high ideal of the position and 
attitude of our — educational in- 
stitutions. He said: 


Liver and Kidneys 


It is highly important that these organs 
should properly perform their functions. 

When they don’t, what lameness of the 
side and back, what yellowness of the skin, 
what constipation, bad taste in the mouth, 
sick headache, pimples and blotches, and 
loss of courage, tell the story. 

The great alterative and tonic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Gives these organs vigor and tone for the 
proper performance of their functions, and 
oures all their ordinary ailments. Take it. 
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‘The university in a democracy must 
be detached from controversy and ‘yet 
be in touch with the popular will and 
aspirations. In a democracy a univer- 
sity should teach truth or forfeit its 
name. 

‘“‘No university should sell itself to the 
mob thru fear, or to the millionaire for 
a donation. The pure light of reason 
alone should be its guide. Our univer- 
sities every year are becoming more suc- 
cessful in meeting these ideals.” 


Part-Time Pupils. 


At a meeting of the New York Board 
of Education on January 9, the com- 
mittee on buildings made a report which 
gives a much brighter outlook to the 
part-time problem. The committee has 
done, and is doing, everything in its 
power to rush the new buildings and 
additions now in course of construc- 
tion. According to the committee’s 
report there are at present more than 
seventy buildings under way. 

Figures submitted by Superintendent 
Maxwell show that on November 30 
the number of pupils on part-time thru- 
out the city totaled 81,229. The build- 
ings on which the committee reported 
will furnish 86,685 sittings. Unfortu- 
nately, the localities in which some of 
the new buildings are being erected are 
not those which are suffering most from 
lack of accommodations. 


Schools for Deaf and Dumb. 


The special committee to investigate 
the feasibility of New York City’s offer- 
ing instruction to the deaf and dumb 
children, and taking charge of schools 
for cripples, reported to the Board of 
Education at its last meeting. The 
Committee was appointed about a year 
ago at the suggestion of Superintendent 
Maxwell. 

Investigations of the Committee show 
that there are nearly seven hundred 
deaf and dumb children in that section 
of the city east of the Bowery and south 
of _— Street, and senualiy at least 
two thousand altogethe? in the city. 

“Tt will undoubtedly be the policy 
of the Board of Education,” said the Com- 
mittee in its report ‘‘to assume charge 
of these schools whenever the boards 
of trustees express a wish for this, and 
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when suitable arrangements are made.”’ 

“It is probable that the Board of Edu- 
cation must undertake in the near future 
the education of the deaf and dumb and 
blind children within the city borders. 
A request has already been made that 
one or more schools be established for 
the education of the deaf and dumb.” 

“If the State is under obligation and 
considers it good policy to educate a nor- 
mal child, much more is it under obliga- 
tion to educate as far as possible unfor- 
tunate children who at best are a great 
burden upon their parents. The effort 
should be to make these children happy, 
helpful, and self-supporting.” 

After making its report the Committee 
asked to be discharged, which was done. 


Christmas Exercises. 


The committee on elementary schools 
of the Board of Education of New York 
City, at a recent meeting of the Board, 
eon a report upon the exercises 

eld in the schools before the Christmas 
holidays. 

The following portion of the Commit- 
tee’s findings contain the prohibitions 
which are deemed advisable in maintain- 
ing the non-sectarian nature of the 
schools: 

That the singing in the public schools 
of hymns or songs of a sectarian char- 
acter be forbidden, and that song books 
containing songs and hymns of this char- 
acter be stricken from the list of text- 
books. 

That the reading from any distinctive 
religious treatise or book other than the 
Bible be forbidden, and that all such 
books and treatises be stricken from the 
text-book list. 

That assigning to pupils the task of 
preparing essays or compositions upon 
any distinctive religious topic be for- 
bidden. 

That in holding exercises at the begin- 
ing of the winter vacation great care 
should be taken to eliminate therefrom 
any matter of a sectarian or religious 
character, and that the City Superin- 
dent of schools issue a circular letter 
annually cautioning the principals and 
teaching staff in this respect and em- 
bodying in substance the views herein 
expressed. 

The Committee decided that nothing 
of a sectarian or objectionable nature 
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was connected with. the idea of Christ- 
mas trees. 

The Board has deferred action upon 
the matter until next month. 


A High School Robin Hood. 


It is the custom at the Washington 
Irving High School for the girls in the 
several annexes and the main school 
to entertain each other at some time 
during the year. The Thirteenth Street 
annex decided not long ago that it was 
time for them to give their entertainment, 
and they put on their thinking caps to 
devise something new for their school- 
mates. 

A bright idea occurred to somebody 
to act out the life of Robin Hood. And 
Robin Hood it was. Miss Mary Hooker 
Johnson, one of the English teachers, 
undertook the turning of the story into 
old English, and the work went on mer- 
rily. Costumes were made or procured, 
rehearsals were held, and finally the 
performance was given last week, in 
the gymnasium. ; 

The contest for the Sheriff of Notting- 
ham’s golden arrow by the disguised 
followers of the bold Robin brought 
forth rounds of applause, and furnished 
no end of fun, as it was conducted with 
imaginary arrows. 

There were more than sixty members 
in the cast. The ‘‘fairies’’ executed a 
beautiful little folk dance. 

Every one connected with the pro- 
duction deserves the heartiest con- 
gratulations; it was a great success. 


Women Principals. 


At the regular meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Women Principals held last week 
the annual elections took place. Prin. 
Alida S. Williams of P. S. 33, Manhattan, 
was. reelected president of the Associa- 
tion. The other officers chosen were 
Caroline Emanuel, P. S. 50, Manhattan, 
first vice-president; Katherine D. Blake, 
P. S. 6, Manhattan, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mary C. O’Brien, P. S. 96, Man- 
hattan, third vice-president; Mary E. 
Curtis, treasurer; Margaret Knox, cor- 
responding secretary, and Lizzie Rector. 
P. S. 4, Manhattan, recording secretary, 
Miss Williams presented a report review- 
ing the work of the past year. 








PHYSIOLOGY 





THE 


Practical PHYSIOLOGY 
A text for a laboratory course. 
cents. 


illustrated. Price, 45 cents. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE | 
For grammar grades. 317 pages. Illus. Price, 45 cents. 


NEW BOOKS IN THE COLTON SERIES 


PHYSIOLOGY: Practical and Descriptive 
The Briefer Course and the Practical Physiology in one 


171 pages. 
556 pages. 


COLTON 


PHYSIOLOGY: Briefer Course 
For high schools. 


Price, 60 





volume. 


GOOD HEALTH FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 
By BEeRTHA M. Brown, Instructor in Biology, State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 


SERIES 


Illus. Price, 90 cents. 


386 pages. 


Price, $1.40. 


164 pages. Beautifully 


COLTON'S PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE has recently been adopted as the basis of the State text-book of California 
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NEW YORK 


DESCRIPTION 
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D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


= BREWER weve 





1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
103» 8 CO7,NCTO) 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 








313 Union Sq., New York 


Steady call for teachers. Fills best pos- 
itions; four last year; average, $2900 
each. Recommended by Kastern col- 
7 and Norma! Schools. I6tb year. 


or quick work, cali, phone or wire. 
AWN A G EN > Y is valuable in proportion to its 
' ‘ ait influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and te oo # _ is something, but if it is 
you about them H a asked to recommend a teacher 


and recommends you R = ie O M M E. N Ds 


that is more. Ours 
The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Albe t T h 9 A ome C, J.fAlbert, Manager — 
&r eac ers gency 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Large clientage, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State Universities, in 90 per cent. 


of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5000 in secondary and public schools. Get in line now for 
September vacancies. Year Book free. 

















B F. CLARK 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


| THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. BOISE, IDAHO 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES josten""S" tase 


New York, 156 Fifth Avenue 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave, 
Chioago, 203 Michigan Ave. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Send for circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS AGENCY ota et nonin United ate 











Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
Denver, 405 Cooper Building Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bldg. 
Spokane, 213 Rookery Block Los Angeles, 234 Douglas Bldg. 

















The New Hymnal 


Church Hymns and Tunes 


Edited by Rev. HERBERT B. TURNER, D,D., 
and WILLIAM F. BIDDLE. 





From a large number of indorsements we select the follow- 
ing aS representative opinions: 


be I pronounce ‘Church Hymns and Tunes’ in every way an ideal book for 
Christian worship. —Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D.D. 


_ “There is no book that I would rather have than this, It shows splen- 
didly that a hymnal may live up to high standards and be congregationally 
usable at the same time.”’ — Rev. Edward S. Worcester. 


“Six persons examined separately the books from which we were to make 


our choice. Each of the separate judgments though reached f iff 
standpoints was the same—that — . ssieaideisiceaate 


Church Hymns and Tunes 


was the best one for us.’ 
—Rev. Edwin H. Byington, Dane St. Church, Boston, Mass. 


We will gladly forward a copy for examinatior. 





A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, Publishers 


<4 y 7 IATA \f a 
11-15 Easr Twenty-Fourrn Srreer, New York | 
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Public Lectures. 


Among the more important of the 
lectures scheduled by the New York Board 
of Education for the coming week are: 

Monpay, JANUARY 28 

‘‘Great Novelists—Victor Hugo,” by 
Dr. William Bayard Hale, at Public School 
86, Ninety-sixth Street and Lexington 
Avenue. 

‘‘Home and Society in Animal Life,” 
by Ernest Ingersoll, at St. Luke’s Hall, 
Hudson and Grove Streets. 

“The State Government,” by Dr. 
Stephen Pierce Duggan, at Public School 
46, 156th Street and St. Nicholas Avenue, 

‘‘What Music Signifies,’’ by Dr. Henry 
G. Hanchett, at De Witt Clinton High 
School, Tenth Avenue and Fifty-ninth 
Street. 

TvueEspDAY, JANUARY 29. 

‘‘Plays of Shakespeare—Macbeth,”’ by 
Mrs. Martha Foote Crow, at Public 
Library, 103 West 135th Street. 

‘‘Primitive Inventions, What We Owe 
to the Indian Inventor,” by G. W. 
James, at the Museum of Natural 
History. 

‘““The Evolution of the Dutch Nation 
—The Roman Period, the Farm, and the 
Mart,” by Dr. William E. Griffis, at 
Institute Hall, 218 East 106th Street. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30. 

‘‘Progress of Education During the 
Past Fifty Years,” by Hon. Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, at Cooper Union, 

‘‘The New Far East,’”’ by Elwood G. 
Tewksbury, at Y. M. H. A. Hall, Ninety- 
second Street and Lexington Avenue. 

“How We Are Governed—The Central 
Government,’’ by Dr. Nelson P. Mead, at 
East Side House Settlement, Seventy- 
sixth Street and East River. 

‘‘Haunts of Nature,’’ by Dr. Edward 
F. Bigelow, at Public School 186, 145th 
Street and Amsterdam Avenue. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 31. 
“French and English Cathedrals,” by 
Eugene Schoen, at Public School 46, 
156th Street and St. Nicholas Avenue. 

‘‘Siegfried,”” by Thomas Whitney Su- 
rette, at Public School 62, Hester and 
Essex Streets. Illustrated with selec- 
tions from the opera. 

‘“‘The Structure and Functions of the 
Healthy Human Body,” by Dr. William 
H. Happe, at Public School 44, Hubert 
and Collister Streets. 

“The Making of Iron,” > Prof. 
Bradley Stoughton, at Hebrew Technical 
Institute, 36 Stuyvesant Street, near 
Third Avenue. 

‘Art, Its Beginnings and Range,’’ by 
Dr. Daniel A. Huebsch, at Public School 
166, Eighty-ninth Street and Columbus 
Avenue. 

Fripay, FEBRUARY 1. 

‘‘Modern European Painting,” by Dr. 
George Kriehn, at Wadleigh High School, 
115th Street and Seventh Avenue. 

‘Digging the Canal Across the Isthmus 
of Panama,” by John C. Hemment, at 
Public School 30, 224 East Eighty-eighth 
Street. 

SaturpDAy, Frepruary 2. 

“The Flora, Plant, and Bird Life of 
the Colorado Desert,’’ by George Wharton 
James, at Cooper Union. 

‘‘Great Writers of Modern France— 
Rousseau,’”’ by Prof. Adolph Cohn, at 
High School of Commerce, Sixty-sixth 
Street, west of Broadway. 

‘Development of Electricity and Its 
Uses at Niagara Falls,” by W. Wallace 
Ker, at Public School 155, 108th Street, 
near Amsterdam Avenue. 


Stub, the Faithfui. 

From ‘‘A Four Footed Faith and a 
Two,” by Eleanor H. Porter, in the Febri- 
ary Metropolitan Magazine. 

In the morning the fire was quite out. 
Stub stretched his stiffened body and 
gazed about the room. Over on the bed 
the man did not stir norspeak. The dead 
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Running Sores on Limbs. 


LITTLE GIRL’S OBSTINATE CASE OF 
ECZEMA—MOoTHER SAYS: ‘‘CUTICURA 
REMEDIES A HOUSEHOLD STANDBY.”’ 


‘“‘Last year, after having my little girl 
treated by a very prominent physician for 
an obstinate case of eczema, I resorted to 
the Cuticura Remedies, and was so well 
pleased with the almost instantaneous re- 
lief afforded that we discarded the physi- 
cian’s prescription and relied entirely on 
the Cuticura Soap, Cuticura Ointment and 
Cuticura Pills. When we commenced 


with the Cuticura Remedies her feet and | 


limbs were covered with running sores. 
In about six weeks we had her com- 
pletely well, and there has been no recur- 
rence of the trouble. We find that the 
Cuticura Remedies are a valuable house- 
hold standby, living as we do twelve 
miles from a doctor, and where it costs 
from twenty to twenty-five dollars to 
come up on the mountain. Mrs. Lizzie 
Vincent Thomas, Fairmount, Walden’s 
Ridge, Tenn., Oct. 13, 1905.” 








Art of Class 
Management 
and Dyscipline 


BY 
JOSEPH S$. TAYLOR, Pd. D. 


. 


HIS is the only book we 

know of treating in detail, 

from a practical point of 
view, all the problems of govern- 
ment and management that con- 
front the teacher. It shows how 
infinitely more than mere ‘‘order’’ 
good ‘‘discipline’’ is; what are 
elements of effective control; how 
to secure all the ends of class 
government; and by what means 
the teacher may gradually secure 
self-government. 


12mo. Cloth $1.00. 


Complete catalog sent on request 


AS. Barnes €& Co. 


11-15 East 2gth Street, New York 











bird lay untouched at his side. There 
was a whine, a bark, and a long minute 
of apparent indecision; then the dog pat- 
tered across the floor, wormed himself 
thru the partly open door, and took the 
trail that led to the foot-hills. 

Three times Stub brought to the fire- 
less, silent cabin the result of his day’s 
hunt and laid it at his master’s side, and 
always there was only silence or a low 
/ groan to greet him. 
| On the third night it snowed—the first 
storm of the season. A keen wind swept 
down the mountain and played hide-and- 
seek with the cabin door, so rat in the 
morning a long bar of high-piled snow lay 
across the cabin floor. ; 

When the men from the village had 
‘plowed their way thru the snow and 
|pushed open the door, they stopped 
amazed; then one of them strode for- 
ward. He stooped for a moment over 
the prostrate form of the man before he 
turned and faced his companions. ; 

‘Boys, he’s—gone,”’ he said huskily; 
and in the silence that followed, four men 
bared their heads. 

It was a dog’s low whine that first 
stirred into action the man by the bunk. 
He looked down and his eyes grew lum- 
inous. He saw the fireless hearth, the 
drifted snow, the half-dead dog keep- 
ing watchful guard over a pile of inert 
fur and feathers on the floor—a pile 
frozen stiff and mutely witnessing to a 
daily duty well performed. : 

‘“‘T reckon I’m needin’ a dog,” he said, 
as he stooped and patted Stub’s head. 


Did Her Best. 


Tue Mistress—‘‘I am not satisfied 
with your references.” 

Tuer Appiicant—‘‘ Naither am I, mum, 
but they’re the best I could get.” —Fx- 
change. 


The Ruling Passion. 


“Tood, your wife has a voice like 
velvet.” 

‘‘Gracious! Don’t talk so loud. If 
she heard you I should have to get her 
a new dress to match it.’”’—Tit- Bits. 


Family Talk. 


Mr. Newev—‘‘ You do not make 
| coffee like mother used to make.” 
| Mrs. Newep—‘‘And you do not make 
' dough like father used to make, either.””— 
| Exchange. 





Labor Saving. 


Littte Girt—‘My mother is home 


' washing the dishes.” 
LittLe Bor—‘‘ We don’t have to wash 
_no dishes. My mamma keeps a dog.” 





Rest and Alealth for Mother and Child. 

Mrs. WINnsLow’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been used. 

for OVER FIFTY YEaKs by MiLLIONS OF JOTH- 

FRS for THEIR CHILY)REN WHILE TEETHING 

| WITH PERFE T SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 

CHI'.D, SOFTENS the GUMs, ALLAYS A' . PAIN, 

| CURFS WIND COLIC, and 1s the best remedy for 

| DIARRHCA. Sold vy dro-gists in every part f the 

| world. Besureto ask for “Mrs Winslow's Soothing 

| po Avdtake cro other kind. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Thisd Ave., New York 


Manufactuvers and Importers of 


Chemicals. Chemical Apparatus, 


Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 
Everything needed in the Laboratory. 

lass blowing done on the premises. 


Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


A graduate school for the advanced study 
of education. Offers Thirty Courses in Psy- 
chology, Philosophy and Ethics, Physical 











‘Education, Science of Education, History of 


Education, and the Art of Teaching. Special 
course on Education of Defectives by leading 
experts. Fall term begins Sept. 22. Bulletin 
describing courses sent on application. 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean. 
NEW YORK, Aug. 16, 1906. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Austin Scholarships for Teachers 


For teachers and school superintendents on 
leave Of absence. Applications for 1907-08 re_ 
ceived until March 15, 1907. For information 
and blank forms of application address George 
W. Robinson, Secretary of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, 5 University Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


JOY LINE 


OPERATING FOUR LINES BETWEEN 


New York and New England 


First-Class Passenger, Express and 
Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


BOSTON 


(via Providence or Fall River.) 

FALL RIVER, Direct Steamer. 

PROVIDENCE, Direct Steamer. 
EVERY WEEK DAY AT 5 P. M. 


BOSTON—Outside Line. 
A TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SEA TRIP. 
EVERY TUESDAY, THURSDAY, 
URDAY, 6 P. M. 

















SAT- 





BRIDGEPORT Direct. 
For Freight Only. 
EVERY WEEK DAY AT 4 P. M. 


From Piers $7 and 28, East River, 
foot Catharine St., N. Y. 
First-class Service; Elegant Steamers; Fine Cuisine 


For information address 
JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Pier 27 (New), E. R., New York. 
Telephone, 800 Orchard. 
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Now Ready 


For the Entire United States 
1906-1907 


School Directories 


50 STATES 33 24 BOOKS 














The first complete list of School Directories for the entire United 
States ever published. 

Each State list is a complete directory of the superintendents and 
principals of the public graded schools, of the county superintendents, 
and of the heads of colleges, normal schools and academies. 


Alabama a 

Mississippi pene ee: 
Kansas | 

Arizona | Indian Territory. . : One Book 


California ies Book Oklahoma ......... | 
weeweee .........+-- | 





Kentucky ) 
Tennessee ___ 5 One Book 
Arkansas 
Louisiana iii srcizenil 
New Hampshire... | One Book 


Colorado Vermont J 


Nebraska 
New Mexico Michigan. ........ 
Wyoming 

Minnesota......... | 


Connecticut | ; 
North Dakota +One Book 
Massachusetts..... | South Dakota 


Rhode Island 


Delaware Missouri 


Dist. of Columbia. | 

Maryland i One Book 

New Jersey North Carolina.... 
Florida South Carolina.... 


Georgia 
re een | 


| 
Montana /One Book 


: One Book 
} One Book 





Washington . 


Virginia 
Illinois West Virginia... |om® Book 


Indiana Wisconsin 


In connection with the address of each principal or superintendent is 
given the number of teachers in his school and the yearly salary he receives. 


$1.25 EACH. FULL SET, $25.00 





A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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REVISED EDITIONS 1906 


Published December 1, 1906 The Thirty-Third Year in the 


Graded Poetry || pewincTon 


7 Volumes. 96 Pages each. Bound in Cloth 











Price per volume 20 cents, or 
$1.26 net for the seven volumes. 


Expressage or Postage Paid 





Seven slender little volumes of “Graded 
Poetry” commend the enterprise to teachers 


Pr Oy, Pr aon ad a { 
and parents. The editor’s introduction re- 
veals a right conception, and is an earnest of i . ? EWRI 


judicious execution. Beyond the first two 


eS 

















or three numbers or grades the child can Shows an increase in Output of 
roam at large without much attention to the 0 
order. The thinness of the volume will 31 ie 
encourage him to peruse it to the end.—The 
Nation, New York. Over the Previous Year 

e Typewriters come and typewriters go 
Maynard ’ Merrill & Co ™ But the Remington runs on forever 

Publishers 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
44-60 E. Twenty-Third St., New York City New York and Everywhere 























THREE VALUABLE BOOKS 


Art of Class Management Education Through Nature Practical and sontrnincanpranin A 
llins Tinsley, former Princi- 
ByAsst. Supt. J. 8. Taylor Pd.D. of the N.Y. By Prof. J. B. Munson. Ph. D. State Normal By +“ oT mae Soemes tae 
City Schools. A most practical book, origi~ School, Ellensburg, Wash. The latest book lg gen gem oe A d "— heukeary, 
nally prepared for use of the author’s on Nature Study for the working teacher, designed expressly for teachers and 
teachers. Cloth, 12 mo. $1.00. Cloth, 12 mo. $1.25. schools, Cloth,12mo. $1.00. y k 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, - ¥ 11-15 East 24th Street, New Yor 





















Yjj-$§ INDLY LOOK AT THE PENCIL you 
Z are using and see if it is marked ‘“‘DIXON’S.” 
If it is so marked please accept our congratulations, 
but if it is not so marked won’t you tell us what 
the trouble is, and why you prefer it to ours? 
There must be some good reason or you would 
not do so. Perhaps there has been a mis- 
understanding and you have not been ac- 
quainted with just the right grade and 
quality of DIXON’S PENCILS for the 
particular work in the schools under your 
charge. @If you will let us know what pencil you have been using we will send 
a sample package that will please you. You will be agreeably surprised to learn that 
the Dixon Company make so many kinds of pencils, and of such superior quality. 














JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., :: si "versey 
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9 when in want of 
DON T FORGET first class School, 
Opera, Assembly, or Church Seating to write 
The Haney School Furniture Co., manufac- 
turers of all kinds of School Furniture. Long 
experience in the business gives us :' 
advantages that others donot possess. 

We shall be pleased to give you 
estimates or draw floor plans for seating. 
All we ask is a trial order. We know it 
will lead to future business. 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


LAKESIDE 


PENCIL 
SHARPENER 


Your pencil pointing troubles are 
ended when you have a Lakeside. 

It is clean, quick, efficient, and 
durable—outwearing the cheaper @& 
machines of light construction. 


A descriptive circular sent on application 


EBERHARD FABER :: NEW YORK 




























RELIEF MAPS SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 
Schools of al) grades, Lantern slides, etc. 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in 
strong. cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
bock, are easily in every respect the best and cheapestlow-priced 
collections in the market. 40 Minerals in good case, for $2.09. 
rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 
for $3.50. Send for circulars. 


- EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C, 











Pears 


Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. 
Both are capable of 
infinite harm. 

The selection of 


Pears’ is a perfect 
choice and a safe- 
guard against soap 
evils. 


Matchless for the complexion, 





Subtract the time required tomove 

a lever from the time required to 

take off atypewriterribbon and put 

on another, and you have the saving 
offered by 


, The New Tri-Chrome | 


Smith Premier 
Typewriter 


It writes purple, red, or non- § 
fading black according to the 
nature of the work to be done. 

Kvery student who is learning ¥ 
typewriting should appreciate 
the value of this new mcdel. 


The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Company 


/ Home Office and Factory 


Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 








EDUCATION THROUGH NATURE 


By Prof. |. B. Munson, Ph, D., State Normal 
School, Ellensburg, Wash. The latest book on 
Nature Study for the working teacher, Cloth, 
12mo, $1.25 postpaid. Send for Teachers’ Catalog 


A. S. Barnes & Company, hew York 











Commissioner HARRIS says: ‘‘ Every school in the United Stater, in 
my opinion, should have these collections.” ‘ 








, MANUAL 
TRAINING 


Benches, Lathes 
Vises, Tools, 
Write for new 
catalogue and 


prices, 

E. H. Sheldon & So. 
275 Madison St. 
Chicago. 








